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The man who’s put the 
Christmas tree out in 
front tells how hobby 


has become crusade 


See: Mr. Pratt’s Christmas Carol 
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Brazil 
How one American went 


to Brazil, gave people 
what they wanted—and 





became merchant prince 
See: Trunks Up 
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Look for and 


THERE’S A LESSON FOR BUSINESS 
4 4 ee . owe" in the experience of building owners whose properties have been under- 
eliminate the “termites” in | -*Sctar {iis eee 


mined by termites. Unseen and unsuspected, these blind, pale-colored, 
wingless insects gnaw tirelessly in the dark to complete their work of 
7 ‘ . . . ° . 

b d destruction. The utter ruin accomplished by their strong jaws is often first 
your usiness pt O ce ur es known when infested buildings suddenly sag, their main timbers riddled 
through and through with tunnels and reduced to mere shells. 


t h at d e S t r Oy P r O f it % oe le te Photograph of termites courtesy Terminix Division, E. L. Bruce Co. 









they destroy huge timber: 
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Delays—Errors—Waste . . . are the “termites” which eat into profits. Their breeding 
place is in important routine work in every department of business. 

They thrive on s/ow methods, causing excessive costs—on mistakes which dissipate 
earnings and foster ill will—on i/legibility which causes guesswork with resulting 
waste of time, money and materials. 

Today, Addressograph Methods play an important part in helping business to 
stop leaks which undermine profits. Costly mistakes and delays are replaced with 
unfailing accuracy and speedier action. Expenses are reduced, profits increased. 

Near you is an Addressograph Representative who is qualified by training and 
experience to help you get the better results you want. He will gladly explain how 
easily these Methods can be applied to combat rising costs in your office, store or 
factory. Call ADDRESSOGRAPH SALES AGENCY (listed in principal city telephone 
books). If you prefer, write for information in terms of your business. Address— 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 
Sales Agencies in Principal Cities 


}, Does Important Work with Speed, Accuracy and Economy 
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A ge-old records show that 
Pekin (now Peiping) utilized Natural Gas more than 500 nos 
years before our country was discovered. Escaping from the 
ground nearby, it was transported through fragile bamboo 
pipes for evaporating salt water to produce salt and, as 
well, for illumination in that ancient seat of Chinese culture. 


It is a far cry from this primitive practice to 
the modern method of distributing Natural 
Gas—an engineering feat never achieved by 


tne China of antiquity, although she deserves 





credit for pointing the way. 


As a result of her discovery, Natural Gas is 
now delivered to mains through giant metal 
pipe lines, overland and underground, many 


drawing their supply from distant fields. 


Used abundantly and economically for num- 
berless residential, commercial and industrial 
purposes, Natural Gas has attained rightful 
recognition as one of the gredt= 
est contributions of convenience * 


Rie COLUMBIA 
to our present day civilization. SYSTEM 


* 
* 








COLUMBIA GAS & ELECTRIC 


CORPORATION 
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Truck Operators in 100 Lines of Business use FRUEHAUF TRAILERS 


Almost every kind of a commodity—from soup to nuts—is being hauled at lower cost with Truck- 
Trailers. That's because a truck can pull three times as much in a Trailer as it can carry by itself. 
And tripling the payload of a truck means cutting something like 40% from hauling costs. 


A Truck-Trailer Operation 
Brings You These Advantages 
@ Savings In First Cost—A 1'2-ton truck and Frue- 
hauf Trailer cost at least 30% less than a 3-ton 
truck. Not only do you save on initial cost but 
your replacement cost will be less and your de- 
preciation expense less for the ller investment. 


@ Savings On Operating And Upkeep Costs 
You'll save on gas by using the smaller truck—as 
much as 30%. And you'll save on maintenance 
costs—as much as 35%. Upkeep cost on the Frue- 
hauf Trailer will be negligible since it will last ten 
years or more with little or no need for repairs. 
@ Another Source Of Savings 

With one truck you can handle several Fruehauf 
Trailers. The load-carrying Trailer is quickly de- 
tachable from the truck, which enables you to 
simply leave one or more Trailers to be loaded 
or unloaded while the truck is kept almost con- 
stantly at work pulling first one and then another 
of the Trailers ready to be moved. 





@ Easy To Get Around—A Truck-Trailer is far 
easier to handle than a big load-carrying truck. 
That's because it is “hinged-in-the-middle”, per- 
mitting the rear truck wheels to cut in on turns. In 
city traffic, in narrow alleys and cramped quarters, 
drivers find Truck-Trailers unusually flexible. 
Write for booklet “Executive Thinking”. It gives 
facts about the Truck-Trailer method of hauling. 
World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. * DETROIT 


Sales and Service in 
Principal Cities 

















FRUEHAUF TRAILERS 
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2-Line Cldlenials 





Don’t rush into wild speculation. 
pec 


A shorter work week would be short- 
sighted. 


Direly needed is a practical Director 
of National Defense. 


Self-preservation counsels every pos- 
sible aid to our sister democracy, Brit- 
ain. 


Construction is heading for expansion. 
Washington should encourage bank 
lending. It already has more than 


enough obligations. 


Prophecy: Many railway securities will 
develop more steam. 


Restrict priorities. 
Discount Washington promises of 
economy until these have become actu- 


al performances. 


Defense doesn’t call for costly develop- 
ment of St. Lawrence River power. 


Price-raising still reflects restraint. 
Belligerent Japan’s difficulties multiply. 


Time for the N. Y. Stock Exchange to 
fight further SEC dictation. 


Unions have fizzled in operating Mexi- 
co’s railways and (confiscated) oil 
properties. 


Prediction: Tax-exempt securities will 
continue. 


Looks like a cold, comfortless Winter 
for Hitler-subjugated countries. 


Congress should not allow the Dies 
Committee to die. 


Why sell military supplies to Japan, 
defier of the U. S.? 


The outlook for Reds in this country 
is, happily, becoming blue. 


Outlook: Greater increase in economic 
‘activity than in net profit, dividends. 
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THE NEXT Issue will bring another 
quarterly forecast of business condi- 
tions. 


Economists, in a wide range of fields, 
will predict the Federal Reserve Index 
of industrial production for January, 
February and March. And B. C. 
Forbes, besides commenting on these 
predictions, will size up developments 
on all fronts. 


In making these forecasts, we do not 
claim to be infallible. On the other 
hand, we believe that our method of 
polling leading business economists 
takes the “crystal gazing” out of fore- 
casting. And this does away with hedg- 


ing. 
* 


If you like action, you'll like the story 
of Jimmy Waters, which is also slated 
for the next issue. 


A few years ago, Waters was a used- 
car salesman. Today he is Chrysler’s 
number one dealer. How he sold his 
way to the top, how he works and 
plays and gets a kick out of life, while 
he works, is the story we will tell. 
Don’t miss it! 


* 


Trade barriers between states have 
multiplied at a frightening rate within 
the last decade. In an effort to protect 
industries within their own boundaries, 
many states have gone to the extreme: 
They have built high tax walls, set up 
stiff regulations on goods and services 
coming from other states. The result is 
that the country is fast being Balkan- 
ized. 


In an early issue, a man who has made 
a study of these trade barriers will 
show why they can’t possibly achieve 
prosperity for either producers or con- 
sumers—why free exchange of goods 
across state lines must be restored— 
and as soon as possible. This is an- 
other one you can’t afford to miss. 
—TueE Epirors. 
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Machinery for the generation of power. 
Westinghouse worker assembling rotor 
on waterwheel generator 


“Christmas Tree Avenue” in Mr. Pratt’s 
home town is 100% lighted at Christmas 


Street scene in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 
(James Sawders, from Cushing) 
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World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 





go to work in Expansion Program of U.G.L. 





THE UNITED GAS IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 


529,650,000 


A program to fit an expanding country of rising 
standards and unlimited opportunities! $29,650,000 in 
1941 to pay for plant enlargements and renewals, im- 
provements in equipment and methods .. . all to step 
up public service in full keeping with the pace of the 
times. 


Immediately or ultimately, all of these $29,650,000 
go into pay envelopes! New pay envelopes for U.G.I. 
System employees, for workers in far-flung mines, 
mills, factories, transportation systems. 


And it does more than add to pay envelopes. It 
multiplies buying power. When John Smith works he 
becomes a consumer! Thus the twenty-nine million 
six hundred and fifty thousand U.G.1. “Dinner Pail” 
Dollars go their helpful rounds, building—not merely 
a better public service—but better living, a fuller 
life, more happiness for thousands. 


Dedicated to Public Service Since 1882 
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Readers Say: 








CONSERVATIVE AND RADICAL 


I notice on your page of “Thoughts on the 
Business of Life” Vanderlip’s statement: “A 
conservative is a man who does not believe 
that anything should be done for the first 
time.” 

Years ago I used to work for the Denver 
Post and Mrs. Bonfils, who wrote under the 
name of Winifred Black, put in the paper 
one day: “The first monkey that ever slid 
down the trunk of a tree and stood up on 
his hind legs was a radical.”—A. E. Nare, 
regional manager, Fargo Motor Corp., New 
York, N. Y. 


Up-To-THE-MINUTE 


I have been a subscriber to Fonses for 
nearly three years and find that it always 
offers up-to-the-minute statistics and” con- 
tains many interesting articles on recent de- 
velopments in the business world—HERBERT 
R. Wins.tow, Somerville, Mass. 


Sates HELP 


We think that your magazine is one of 
the best in its field. We find it particularly 
valuable for our sales meetings and for the 
general education of all of us.—Gernit 
Hasper, Coca-Cola Bottling Co., Muskegon, 
Mich. 


Foop For THouGHT 


I have been a long-time subscriber to 
Forses and I want to express my admiration 
for your efforts to get the people to “think 
straight.".—Vat B. Hoiman, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


$1,000 WortH or EpucaTIoN 


I have bought a copy of your “T)ioughts” 
book. 

A father wishes to put over many of these 
thoughts to his children, but they don’t be- 
lieve the spoken word coming from a parent. 

Printed matter is more understood and 
respected because there is also a “picture” 
of the thought. 

There would easily be $1,000 worth of 
education in the boiled down precepts con- 
tained in the book.—W. J. Ho.royp, D.D.S.. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


No RESERVATION 


The writer has been a reader and sub- 
scriber to your magazine for some time, 
and permit me to say that it is the only 
one that I read from cover to cover. It has 
many merits worthy of more than can be 
said in a few lines, and I say this without 
reservation —O. H. HersHMaAN, Star-Lite 
Marker Co., Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. 


AID 
We are living in a fast-moving and most 
interesting time. Your magazine assists me 
tremendously in trying to keep up with the 
parade and in trying to understand what's 
going on.—B. C. Heacocx, president, Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co. 
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Light 
From Leaders 


We cannot be military friends and 
economic enemies of Latin America at 
the same time —Cuester C. Davis, 
head of farm products division, Na- 
tional Defense Advisory Commission. 


The surest protection against the un- 
certainties of the future is an invest- 
ment in a home.—HeEnry W. CoL.ins, 
vice-president, The Celotex Corp. 


In the last war, our Ordnance De- 
partment set out to build 20,000 guns 
of all calibers and provide ammunition 
for them; yet, only 133 of these guns 
and 600 shells of a single caliber 
reached the front in time to be used. 
We ordered 20,000,000 hand grenades, 
but Pershing had to buy the hand 
grenades from the British. No Ameri- 
can fighting plane flew at the front. 
—Cuinton S. Goxpen, C.1.0. leader. 


Capital which over-reaches for prof- 
its, labor which over-reaches for wages 
(and security) and customers who 
over-reach for bargains—will all de- 
stroy each other—Owen D. Younc. 


Complete success in the realization 
of the purposes of the vast defense pro- 
gram can only come through concerted 
action on the part of all who partici- 
pate therein, working in unison with 
the authorities at Washington. This 
must be accompanied by an atmosphere 
of mutual understanding, co-operation 
and goodwill.—Irvine S. Ops, presi- 
dent, United States Steel Corp. 


What we need is not more laws, but 
more justice—JAMEs SPEYER. 


The democratic principle of finance 
which has always applied in this demo- 
cratic country of ours is that private 
funds should have an attractive oppor- 
tunity for employment in the produc- 
tion of materials for defense, as well 
as in the production of many kinds of 
goods which an increase of the na- 
tional income stimulates. . . . To tax 
too heavily in the early stages of in- 
tensive factory operation would be to 
discourage capital now at work, and, 
perhaps, disturb long-term production. 
—WiiuM McC. Martin Jr., presi- 
dent, New York Stock 















Name- 


The Postage Meter Co. 1709 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


IN CANADA: The Canadian Postage Meters & Machines Co. 


O Send me your illustrated brochure 
0 Id like a demonstration 


FORBES 


...MAIL 


and female! 


Mg. exrcx is a great one for getting 
out today’s work today . . . but what Doris dislikes 
is getting out today’s work tonight! This common 
office incompatibility calls for a Postage Meter. 

With a Pitney-Bowes Meter, there’s 1) no 
sealing; 2) no stamping; 3) no stamps; 4) no stamp 
borrowing; and 5) no stamp accounting .. . The 
Postage Meter seals envelopes as it prints a stamp 
and postmark on the envelope; prints any postage 
value needed, never runs out of stamp denomina- 
tions; prints faster than moistening, sticking, 
thumping . . . The Postage Meter can’t loan or lose 
postage; provides only printed postage, cancelled 
as printed, worthless except on the firm’s business 
mail. The firm gets all the postage it pays for! 
. .. The Meter keeps its own postage accounts, 
never makes mistakes . . . Metered Mail, already 
cancelled and postmarked, takes less time in the 
postoflice, can get on its way faster . . . Most Meter 
users find their postage costs down! , 

If Doris will ask Mr. Eltch to ask our nearest 
office for a demonstration in his office, Doris will be 
doing the firm—and herself!—a favor .. . 





BITNE Y cerns wai) 5 OWES 








Address 
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INTERNATIONALS 


24 international Diesel TracTracTors 
Speed Completion of Washington 


National Airport All eyes center on the heart of the republic 


in this critical time. National Defense is 
the theme of the hour. 


In sight of the capitol dome, a great 
symbol of the defense program takes final 
form. America’s largest airport and ter- 
minal, a 720-acre area, nearly half of 
which was raised from the Potomac 
River, prepares to serve the air traffic of 
the nation’s capital. Month after month 
and 24 hours a day, International crawler 
tractors have carried this great project 
toward completion. 








Early in 1939, one of the powerful In- 
ternational TD-18 Diesel TracTracTors 
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WIN AT WASHINGTON! 


joined other tractors at work on the air- 
port site. A stand-out from the start, the 
TD-18 was soon called “The Flagship of 
the Crawler Fleet.”’ Last June the Interna- 
tional TD- 18 fleet, by then numbering 24, 
owned by five contractors, began the later 
stages of earth handling on the vast area. 

Write us for this story of Diesel Trac- 
TracTor efficiency which has proved an in- 
spiration to the construction industry, 
faced as it is with tremendous and urgent 
tasks. And see the International industrial 
power dealer, or Company-owned branch. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


INTERNATIONAL Industrial Power 
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“SwIiTH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING’’ 





Fact and Comment 


Our Most Maligned Companies 


Public utility companies have been the most maligned of 
all. In the rip-snorting old days some of them admittedly 
were headed by over-ambitious adventurers. Politicians, 
sensing this target and reflecting that many millions of 
families had to pay electric light or gas bills every month, 
went on the rampage. They conjured up the mirage of a 
“Power Trust,” attacked it hammer and tongs. The hue 
and cry won popularity, won votes. Throttling laws, in- 
cluding the “death sentence,” were hurriedly enacted. . . . 

Gradually, however, it was brought home that the utility 
industry had achieved an extraordinary record in lowering 
rates, that the majority of them had all along been operated 
both efficiently and honestly. Consequently, excoriation of 
the entirely mythical “Power Trust” lost its appeal. 

But the politically-created SEC, born in the days when 
antagonism, largely astigmatic, ran high, is seeking assidu- 
ously to carry out the vindictive legislation then enacted. 

Moreover, while hostility towards utility companies was 
being whooped up at Washington, legislators were cajoled 
into appropriating staggering sums to develop Government- 
owned generating plants regardless of whether additional 
power could be utilized. 

Taxpayers are paying and will have to continue to pay 
for such projects. Not one suggestion has come from 
Washington that a single utility venture should be dropped. 
no matter how unneeded it may be. Take the “Santee- 
Cooper lock, dam, and pork barrel project,” as one investi- 
gator, Herbert Corey, calls it. His findings are: 


It is a flood control project that can control no floods. It is a 
navigation project that may never float a laden boat. It is a power 
production plant in a State that now exports one-fourth of the 
power it produces. 


It is set in a section which is next thing to moribund, for its 


population is largely Negro, and its agriculture has declined. 

It promises, on the statement of experts, to injure the fishing 
and destroy much of the wild life in the area. 

It will cover with muddy waters 50,000 acres on which more or 
less successful farming is now being done. 

It will compel the transplanting of hundreds of swamp Negroes 
from homes in which they are content to localities in which they 
may be tragic and infinitely pathetic misfits. 

It will establish two new breeding plants for the malaria-carrying 
mosquito in the low countries which are already saturated with 
chills and fever. 

It will drive out of business several lumbering and wood-working 
companies. 

It may cost $100,000,000 instead of the $49,000,000 at present. 


7 \ 


Why shouldn’t every unessential, make-work, anti-industry 
scheme endorsed by Washington, when its main motive was 
the hurting of industry, be dropped now that such breath- 
taking appropriations are being made in the name of na- 
tional preparedness? The South Carolina area has no more 
need at this moment for additional power subsidized at the 
expense of taxpayers than an automobile has for five 
wheels. Why not divert the $49,000,000—or $100,000,000 
—to upbuilding the nation’s military and naval power in 
the air or for other urgent defense purposes? 

Surely it is infinitely less essential to persecute the high- 
ly efficient, progressive, patriotic utility industry, capable 
of meeting every prospective national emergency need, 
than to fortify the nation wherever it needs fortifying. 
Since our Federal debt limit is about to be raised to 
$65,000,000,000 or more, what satisfying excuse can be 
offered by Washington for ladling out scores of millions 
for utterly unnecessary purposes? 

It is time to let honest utility companies alone, to cease 
compelling taxpayers to dig deeper into their pockets to 
build superfluous power plants, to develop sensible co- 
operation between this vital industry and an Administra- 
tion acutely perturbed over international threatenings. 





All business springs from sales. 





Christmas Spirit Still Lives 


The Christmas spirit still lives. Not even Europe’s most 
ruthless dictators can debase their people into becoming 
pagans. The sufferings of democracies are drawing their 
folks into closer understanding, deeper sympathy, greater 
spiritual nobility. That the souls of many Americans have 
been consecrated afresh by mankind’s tragedies overseas 
is demonstrated by the outpouring of sympathy for the vic- 
tims of godless tyrants. 

In the realm of business more and more organizations 
are each successive year exhibiting “goodwill” towards 
their own work-folks, through bonuses and other gifts, 
through company celebrations, through other friendly 
manifestations. It is only of late years that corporations 
have adopted the practice of distributing extra Christmas 
(year-end) dividends. Some manufacturers of consumers’ 
goods also send Christmas packages of their products. 

Another demonstration of the growth of the Christmas 
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spirit is the growth of gift-giving. All indications are that 
Christmas trade this year will approach if not exceed that 
of the palmiest of our boom years. Lighting of Christmas 
trees outdoors (see p. 18) as well as indoors will exceed 
anything ever before known. The same will be true of 
organized gifts to the needy. 

Don’t doubt for a moment that Christmas and everything 
it symbolizes will outlive the heathenism of soulless glut- 
tons for merciless domination over their fellowmen. God 
has not vacated heaven. 





Anyone born with a silver spoon in his mouth 
is liable to find that it will tarnish. 





More Terrific Taxes Loom 


Conservatism is evidenced in the declaration of extra 
dividends this year-end. Reason: The imposition of extra 
taxes upon corporations. Also, corporation directorates 
foresee still heavier tax levies. It was feared that Congress 
would make additional taxes retroactive to the beginning 
of this year. That threat has been removed. But the outlook 
for 1941 taxation is generating apprehension. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, when first a candidate for the 
Presidency, pledged himself most solemnly to cut the cost 
of government. But he soon became the world’s greatest 
spender—of other people’s money. Now, he has the excuse 
of fortifying national defense for requesting Congress to 
sanction spending without precedent in peacetime. He re- 
cently voiced approval of economy in non-defense govern- 
mental expenditures—although thus far his words have 
not been followed up by even the mildest deeds. 

Everybody concerned over our national finance will 
await definite action by the President. It isn’t easy to vision 
Mr. Roosevelt as a thoroughgoing pruner of expenditures. 
It is to be hoped that he will confound us. 





Taking it easy doesn’t lead 
to Easy Street 





Go Easy on Priorities 


The Government should go easy on wrecking private 
enterprise and employment. It may have been necessary 
to give Washington authority to enforce priority deliveries 
by plane manufacturers and makers of aircraft engines. 
Seizure of ships which were ordered by commercial air- 
lines may be warranted, although crippling of facilities for 
flying may incite public resentment. 

But there can be no doubt on this point: Defense activi- 
ties, in the national interest, should upset as little as pos- 
sible the functioning of private enterprise, private employ- 
ment. With fullflood aid to Britain no thoughtful person 
can cavil, since each week emphasizes that British victory 
over Hitlerism would insure the safety of the United States, 
that British annihilation by Hitler would bring menace to 

There are other superlatively vital reasons why Wash- 
ington should co-operate with industry, why it should en- 
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courage self-sustaining employment, why it should do 
everything within reason to enable Little Business and Big 
Business to earn reasonable profits and expand re-employ- 
ment. Business and industry will be called upon to meet the 
lion’s share of the Government’s staggering spending. The 
farther our economy is wrenched from its moorings, the 
more perilous will become the danger of inflation. It should 
be obvious to everyone that the severer the subordination 
of enterprise to Government demands, the more difficult 
will be the task of readjustment when the gigantic artificial 
stimulus of preparedness expenditures cease, as they must 
some day. 

I cordially endorse the idea that it behooves us, for our 
own sake and safety, to co-operate to the very hilt with 
Britain in her stand against the obliteration of free peoples, 
in her stand against the destruction of democracy by dic- 
tatorship. Nevertheless, we must keep an intelligent eye on 
our own problems, on our own future. Anyone doing this 
cannot but advocate that Washington scrupulously refrain 
from gratuitously handicapping the goose that lays golden 


eggs. 
Jettison jitteryness. 





Only effort elevates. f 





Cheerfulness Charms 


I know intimately a family who are up against it. Once 
they were rich, had governesses for their numerous chil- 
dren, employed servants, sent their sons and daughters to 
private schools, owned automobiles, indulged in a Summer 
home, in travel, in all the pleasures procurable by wealth. 
But, when the boom burst, they lost almost everything. 
They had to come down to earth. 

Yet, I have never heard one member of the family utter 
a word of complaint. Mother, father, children have had to 
readjust themselves to a drastically different level of living. 
Out is luxury. Out are expensive pleasures. Out are a 
Summer home, travel, governesses, nurses, gardeners, 
chauffeurs, private schools. 

Their conduct, their fortitude, their acceptance of their 
financial fate has been an inspiration to me. Both mother 
and father have confided that they have felt closer to each 
other and to all their children than they did when luxury 
and diversion were within their reach. Then they were less 
at home. I rather think that they are more truly happy 
now than when they were luxuriously circumstanced. Each 
has learned to help, to co-operate, to strive for the well- 
being of the whole family. 

Loss of material possessions need not rob an individual 
or a family of the most worthwhile things of life. The 
members of this family are intensely religious. In their 
plight their philosophy is “We do all as for the Lord. He 
knows best.” 





Difficulties develop the strong, defeat the weak. 
Fear nothing but inward fear. 
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Above All, Bosses 


Workers marching back into jobs, 
while others march off to training 
camps, is the big news (see photo). 
But behind the headlines, the “bottle- 
neck in bosses” grows. In fact, most 
managements now regard the shortage 
of business brains as their toughest 
problem. Plenty of apprentice and job- 
training programs are under way. But 
where will industry find the officers to 
direct this army of workers coming 
from the ranks of unemployed? 


Which Way? 


With unions making new wage de- 
mands, especially in the defense in- 
dustries, more and more companies 
are turning to bonus plans. Some ob- 
servers see a big swing in this direc- 
tion; others insist that higher wages 
have got to come. 


No Foundation 


Pet of the building unions is the 
six-hour day. But the National In- 
dustrial Conference Board thinks this 
pet would turn on its master. For a 
study just completed by the board 
shows that a six-hour day for con- 
struction workers would increase total 
building costs in many cases as much 
as 15%; spread work without any 
real increase in total man hours; 
eventually cause a decline in employ- 
ment. 


Housing Highlights 


In the last war, poor housing for 
industrial workers was a national sore- 
spot. Twentieth Century Fund, taking 
a long look at the present housing pic- 
ture, draws two conclusions: (1) Gov- 
ernment should make every effort to 
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Business Spotlight 





. A 
. « » bait tweak they got But where are 
their bosses coming from? 


stimulate private building before start- 
ing direct operations; (2) defense 
housing, in all cases, should be of 
permanent construction, concentrated 


in the low-priced field. 


Lay-off Formula 


With defense industries snapping up 
skilled labor, most peace-product man- 
ufacturers are keeping experienced 
men on the payroll, even when a tem- 
porary lay-off would be preferable. But 
the Metropolitan Body Co., Bridgeport, 
Conn., has devised a “back-to-work” 
plan, which allows them to lay workers 
off, yet encourages re-employment of 
the men when needed. The inducement 
is a bonus: An hour’s wage, multiplied 


by ten, multiplied by the number of 
weeks away from the company’s plant. 
Example: John Doe’s hourly wage is 
60¢. He is layed off for six weeks. 
When he returns, he will get ten times 
60¢ ($6) multiplied by six (weeks). 
Total: $36. 


Sip & Sing 


The rush of defense orders is prompt- 
ing more and more companies (1) to 
serve morning coffee and afternoon tea 
to workers; (2) to encourage workers 
to sing together several times during 
a day. 


Credit Note 


Despite the rapid rise of credit 
unions (co-operative loan organiza- 
tions), a recent study of the Public 
Affairs Committee reveals that per- 
sonal finance companies still do three 
and a half times more business than 
credit unions, that industrial banks 
still do twice as much. 


Frozen Styles 


Canada has clamped down on 
changes in automobile style design re- 
visions for the duration of the war. 
Every tool and die maker is needed on 
military work: But there is a sensible 
provision in the law which provides 
that under license the order may be 
modified. Canada realizes what the 
U. S. authorities have been stressing: 
That defense needs must come first, 
but that civil requirements should be 
met as long as they do not interfere 
with preparedness. Warns General Mo- 
tors’ acting president C. E. Wilson: 
“Defense materials, of course, cannot 
be produced by simply shutting off 
production of other items. . . . Facili- 
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ties may have to be provided, raw ma- 
terials obtained, and only then can 
men be employed in producing defense 
materials. These steps must be taken 
in this order.” Although there is no 
reason yet for the U. S. to freeze auto 
designs as solidly as Canada has done, 
U. S. models for 1942 will not have 


major revisions. 


Lusty Infant 


This month commercial television 
celebrates its first birthday. And the 
National Broadcasting Co., as one of 
its proud parents, has brought out a 
noteworthy booklet-biography. Unlike 
so many studies of industries, this one 
plays up the human problems facing 
television, plays down the dry-as-dust 
engineering graphs, pie-charts and 
other memorabilia. 


Helping Hand 


Eli Lilly & Co., big producer of 
paper cups, has just turned a neat 
public-relations trick. Believing that 
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are writing tables and easy chairs and 
books on all business subjects. And 
pamphlets, which explain all the cur- 
rent employment trends and list job 
opportunities, are handed out every 
month. 


Two-W ay Contest 


Besides giving prizes to sales lead- 
ers, a common practice, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills is getting the goat of lag- 
gards in a novel way: Every two 
weeks, four ornery goats are sent to 
the four regional offices reporting the 
lowest sales score. These offices are 
obliged to house the untidy creatures 
as long as they remain the sluggards. 


Sales Records 


There are two sides to phonograph 
records: Entertainment value (fully 
exploited); merchandising appeal 
(gaining volume). To introduce new 
products, a candy company and a cos- 
metic company are playing the mer- 
chandising side. The candy company, 


. . . for job-seekers, a service 


the man looking for a job should be 
treated with the same respect as a 
customer, the company has thrown 
away its “No Help Wanted” sign and 
has established an information bureau 
for job-seekers (see photo). Staffed by 
personnel experts who have not for- 
gotten how to smile, the bureau helps 
job-seekers to help themselves. There 
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aiming its box of “Singing Sweets” 
at the birthday market, encloses a 
transparent, one-sided, unbreakable 
record called “Birthday Greetings,” 
which plays birthday poems and songs. 
The cosmetic company sends the guid- 
ing voice of an expert on a transparent. 
two-sided record, enclosed with each 
jar of a face cream. 


Special Delivery 


Ever since food-rationing began in 
England, many Americans have been 
seeking a smooth and easy way to send 
food to friends and relatives in the 
British Isles. Now R. H. Macy, New 
York department store, meets this need 
with a “Food Parcels for England” 
department. Transportation, war risk 
insurance, import duty and other 
charges are all included in the price 
paid for a gift-box. Typical package 
contains bacon, evaporated milk, tea, 
and granulated sugar. 


W ave 


The discovery of new vitamins has 
given rise to a new wave of popularity 
in vitamin products. In six weeks, 
we are told, the “pep products” have 
moved from seventh to third place in 
importance in both the food and drug 
fields. 


Designed for Drivers 


Parcel service will be the feature of 
a block of retail stores and drive-in 
garage, which is now under Construc- 
tion in downtown Philadelphia. When 
customers make purchases, the pack- 
ages will be delivered to the parcel 
department on the garage floor, where 
the customers will claim their parcels 
when they surrender their parking 
tickets. 


Still Burning 


Contrary to public belief, the candle 
industry is not melting away. Accord- 
ing to a recent Census Bureau report, 
candle making is an expanding indus- 
try. Production of candles for lighting, 
decorative and commercial purposes 
has a factory value of over $6,000,000 
a year. 


Tops 


Many a company boasts that em- 
ployees use the products it produces 
or sells. But the Artificial Limb Co., 
Minneapolis, now tops all such testi- 
monials: “Every one of our 133 em- 
ployees are physically handicapped,” 
the company announces, “but they lose 
less than 1% of their efficiency, be- 
cause they are all equipped with one 
or more of the company’s artificial 
appliances.” 














Power to Burn 





By keeping ahead of the preparedness parade, America’s util- 


ities are now in a position to meet any defense emergency— 


with a reservoir of kilowatts to spare 


F. H. McCONNELL 


FoR AN IMPREGNABLE national defense. 
we must have trained men and fighting 
equipment—and plenty of both. 

While the Government is recruiting 
and disciplining men for the job, 
American industry has turned its in- 
comparable facilities to the work of 
equipping them. The world has heard 
about it. 

Less has been heard about what the 
privately-owned power industry, in 
handling its end of the gigantic na- 
tional defense job, is doing, can do 
and will do. 

Is it prepared? 

The answer is vital. Our marufac- 
tories can’t produce much of anything 
unless they have an abundant supply 
of power. For in this land of mass pro- 
duction, electricity—not an enslaved 
and regimented populace—is man- 
power. 

That’s where the power industry 
comes in; it must supply 
the muscles for building 
fighting ships for a two- 
ocean Navy, 50,000 fight- 
ing planes of an unexcelled 
air armada, and thousands 
of tanks, tens of thousands 
of artillery pieces and mil- 
lions of other guns—and 
other enginery of war. Can 
the power industry handle the job? 

Since 1917, when the utilities suc- 
cessfully met the huge World War de- 
mand, the power industry has in- 
creased its generating capacity nearly 
two and a half times. And every month 
it is adding to this wealth of power 
potentiality. 

In two decades it has spent more 
than $11,000,000,000 to improve and 
enlarge its plant. 

During the three years, 1937-1939 
F. H. McConnext, well-known business 


writer, draws upon wide knowledge of the 
utilities to write this article. 








inclusive, before the U. S. launched its 
national defense program, the industry 
spent nearly half a billion annually on 
new construction to enlarge generating 
and transmission facilities and to 
spread its distribution systems. 

For 1940, the expenditure will ap- 
proach $640,000,000. 

Next year—and the year following 
—the totals will run substantially 
higher. 

One system, The North American 
Co., has started a $100,000,000 pro- 
gram for increasing its generating ca- 
pacity by one-fifth. The Electric Bond 
& Share Co. is similarly planning great 
new construction expenditures. Other 
makers of power have done much the 
same thing. All this without fanfare. 

Impressive as the dollar figures are, 
they tell only part of the story. 

Feverish, pell-mell building activity 
is not usually necessary for well-round- 
ed systems to increase their 
power capacities. A com- 
pany needs simply to add 
more generating units to 
those already installed, and 
capacities rise rapidly. The 
Philadelphia Electric Co., 
for example, is installing 
three turbo-generators in 
plants already built, which 
will add 150,000 kilowatts to its pres- 
ent capacity of about 1.1 million—an 
increase of nearly 14%. 

Probably at the moment you are 
reading this, officials of some other 
leading electric utility will be putting 
the finishing touches on a program to 
boost further its supply of generating 
capacity. One during 1941 will add 
260,000 kilowatts to its present ca- 
pacity; this on top of a 260,000-kilo- 
watt expansion during the five years 
ending with 1940. And in 1942, the 
system will harness another set of 
turbo-generators to its power lines, 
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Westinghouse 


stepping up capacity by an additional 
400,000 kilowatts. 

Taking the industry as a whole, 
investor-owned power companies in- 
creased during 1938 and 1939 their . 
combined generating capacities by 1.8 
million kilowatts. That was before the 
call was sounded to speed national de- 
fense. For 1940 the net addition will 
exceed 1.7 million kilowatts. For 1942, 
appropriations already approved pro- 
vide for the installation of 3.4 million 
kilowatts more, 

That is a lot of power. And the addi- 
tions are being made at a time when 
the U. S. already possesses more than 
double the combined generating ca- 
pacities of Germany and Italy. Throw 
in Japan and Russia for good measure, 
and the American capacity still almost 
doubles the total for the totalitarian 
nations. The totalitarian countries thus 
rank far behind Uncle Sam. Great 
Britain comes second. 

For that distinction, the nation has 
the ingenuity and foresight of the pri- 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Trunks Up 


Jim Marshall went to Brazil with an American business idea. 


He has won success—and a lot of goodwill, too—because he 


geared the idea to the South American way 


CARL CROW 


LARGEST and most successful retail 
store in Rio de Janeiro is the Lojas 
Americanas. Head of the Rio store and 
of ten others he has carefully spotted 
on the map of Brazil is James E. Mar- 
shall of Wilkes-Barre, Pa. Marshall is 
a merchant prince in Brazil because 
they use Spanish signs in the Wool- 
worth store in Ybor City, Fla. Which 
sounds wacky, for the language of Bra- 
zil is Portuguese. But that’s the way it 
happened. 

I like to tell about the Wilkes-Barre 
boy who has become the biggest retail 
merchant in South America because I 
am so tired of hearing that our busi- 
ness men are not adaptable enough to 
succeed in Latin America, where the 
people are proud and sensitive and 
sticklers for their own codes and tra- 
ditions. Actually, there are many busi- 
ness men from the States who have 
had the enterprise to spy out special 
opportunities in South America and 
who have developed them to the advan- 
tage of all concerned. Such men are 
true goodwill ambassadors, building 
practical bridges of understanding be- 
tween us and our Latin neighbors, 
offering effective refutation, in their 
daily contacts, of Nazi propaganda 
against North American influence. 

Jim Marshall was an energetic young 
employee of Woolworth’s, who, after 





Cart Crow, for 25 years a newspaper editor 
and business man in the Far East, is the 
author of many authoritative reports and 


books about Far Eastern affairs. He is now - 


in South America, making a first hand study 
of conditions for the purpose of creating 
better understanding and friendship between 
all the Americas. 
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working in various stores, was sent to 
one in Ybor City. Ybor City customers 
were largely the wives and daughters 
of Cuban cigar makers. Business was 
bi-lingual. It fascinated Jim. He de- 
cided he’d like to go to Spanish-speak- 
ing lands. He figured he could get 
along, because he noticed that the cash 
registers played the same tune even 
when he couldn’t understand the 
words. 

But more years of doctoring sick 
stores intervened. Jim Marshall rose 
fast; he could confidently look forward 
to increasingly important jobs and to 
wealth. But the fascination of Ybor 
City and its exotic customers stuck in 
his mind. He began reading up on the 
countries south of the Rio Grande and 
thought that there might be 
a chance for a good dime 
store in Buenos Aires. 

At last, just before the 
1929 crash, he decided the 
time had come. Jim took 
his money out of the bank, 
and sold his Woolworth 
stock, ready for the ven- 
ture in Buenos Aires. As 
luck would have it, he met 
a Brazilian on the ship who 
urged him to take a good 
look at Rio before commit- 
ting himself to Buenos 
Aires. Jim did, and liked 
what he saw. 

He saw. thousands of 
government clerks, army 
officers and employees of 
big companies who did not 
earn very much money but 





earned it steadily. He saw hundreds of 
individual shops, some very fine ones. 
But those that had the most imposing 
displays and the best locations stocked 
only the goods that the very wealthy 
could buy. Many had only a few cus- 
tomers per day. Jim couldn’t help 
thinking of the thousands of customers 
who would come to shops in such loca- 
tions if they were stocked with articles 
selling at five and ten cents. 

The Brazilian customers who make 
small purchases every day had been 
overlooked. The housewife with a doz- 
en items on her shopping list might 
have to go to half a dozen untidy little 
stores and often take what was offered 
rather than what she wanted. She had 
to argue about the price of every 
article and after she got home she was 
never sure she might not have done a 
little better if she had argued a’ little 
longer. 

Jim’s enthusiasm for Buenos Aires 
shifted to Rio. But he decided he would 
make his initial venture in Niteroi, a 
suburb across the bay. 

The goods which had been ordered 
in New York for shipment to Buenos 
Aires were diverted to Rio and every- 
one worked early and late getting 
ready for the opening day. The local 
American community was very much 
interested in the enterprise, though 
doubtful about its success. Quite a 
number of Brazilians got interested in 
it, and a Brazilian scholar helped him 
name his store. There are two Portu- 
guese words which can be applied to 
a retail establishment. One is casa and 
the other is lojas. For some curious 
reason every merchant who had ever 
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set up a business in Brazil had called 
his establishment a casa—as if in 


America every such place was called a © 


“shop,” and none a “store.” The Bra- 
zilian scholar argued pontifically that 
lojas was really the right word to use. 
Jim didn’t bother about the learned 
arguments but the idea of giving his 
store a name that would set it apart 
as different from all others appealed to 
him. 
His was the first lojas in all Brazil, 
but now there are hundreds of them. 
In fact, whatever the word lojas may 
mean in the Portuguese dictionary it 
means in Brazil a store which sells de- 
pendable merchandise at a cheap price. 

Jim was determined that the entire 
salesforce should be composed of girls. 
In Brazil as in all other, countries, it is 
the husband who brings home the pay 
check, but it is the wife who spends it. 
Jim had seen Brazilian salesmen at 
work and knew that the women would 
feel more at ease with salesgirls. But 
there were no shop girls in Brazil. The 
general idea of Brazilians of every 
layer of society was that girls should 
lead a secluded existence. 


HOLLYWOOD HELPED 


However, a revolution was brewing 
just then in Rio. It was a quie* revolt 
of the girls who had been seeing Hol- 
lywood pictures and learning that there 
are other things in life besides sitting 
at home and waiting for some young 
fellow to come along and marry you. 

Jim speeded the revolt. He announced 
that the Lojas Americanas would use 
only salesgirls. There were many anx- 
ious family conferences where papa 
and mama gravely considered the 
strange new ideas the willful daughter 
had picked up from the Hollywood 
films, and the strange new life she pro- 
posed taking up. But Brazilian friends 
helped get the first few girls; after 
that it was easier. 

The first shop across the bay from 
Rio was opened with all due ceremony, 
including the customary blessing by a 
priest. At 8 o’clock in the morning, 
the salesgirls took their places. An 
hour went by and no one came. A 
great many stopped and looked at the 
show windows but that was all. Some 
of his fellow-countrymen had told Jim 
that the Brazilians would be ashamed 
to be seen entering a cheap shop and 
Jim was beginning to think they might 
be right. Maybe he had been a fool to 
quit his good job with Woolworth’s. 

Finally a little Syrian girl, after 
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pressing her nose against 
the window pane for a 
long time, came into the 
Lojas and bought a ten- 
cent doll. “I wanted to 
grab her and kiss her,” 
Jim told me. 

That was the beginning 
of a trickle of customers. 
It was a good thing it was 
just a trickle at first. The 
girls had no idea of how 
to conduct themselves. The 
Americans had to apolo- 
gize to indignant custom- 
ers, and explain to the 
girls that they shouldn’t 
argue and talk back. Even 
if they knew they were 
right and the customer 
was wrong, the idea was 
to “sell” the customer. 

There were other trou- 
bles. The original stock of goods had 
been just about what one would have 
found in any Woolworth store in our 
South. Jim had bought a few gross of 
toy elephants. When he unpacked his 
stock the salesgirls didn’t even want to 
touch them. His Brazilian advisers said 
no one would buy them. Why? They 
were unlucky. Why? Because their 
trunks were hanging down. If the trunks 
were up in the air, as if trumpeting, 
would that still be unlucky? No, that 
was a lucky omen. One of the axioms of 
the chain-store business is that merchan- 
dise must be disposed of. In their spare 
time the girls skillfully dismembered 
the trunks and sewed them on again 
sticking straight up in the air. The ele- 
phants sold and Jim ordered more of 
them, this time with upraised trunks. 

Jim has always stocked toy elephants 
ever since and you will see them in 
every one of his shops—just so no one 
will forget that, no matter how unrea- 
sonable he may seem, the customer is 
right. 


ONE LITTLE LESSON 


But there was one assortment of 
merchandise Marshall didn’t salvage. 
There was no reason why Jim or any- 
one else in the United States should 
know that while Brazilian women will 
wear black dresses, no one would wear 
the purple ribbons and other knick- 
knacks he had stocked. It is the color 
of death. 

After a little while there was no 
difficulty about getting all the girls 
wanted in the first store, or in the new 
ones as the chain grew. The girls and 
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their papas and mamas soon learned 
that when it came to the all important 
business of getting married, a job in 
the Lojas Americanas was a good deal 
more effective than sitting in a bal- 
cony and waiting for a handsome 
young man with a guitar. No girl has 
ever been known to quit her job ex- 
cept to get married—but they all quit. 

It may or may not be purposeful 
that the prettiest girls seem to be put 
at the counters where the slowest-mov- 
ing merchandise happens to be. I spent 
a lot of time in Jim’s various stores 
and I remember seeing a well-dressed 
young man buy a potato masher for 
which he obviously had no use. But 
the girl was very pretty. 

At the time the first lojas was opened 
the Brazilian milreis was worth abcut 
12 cents. Jim invented a sign which he ~ 
had copyrighted and protected in 
every way. It read: 

NADA ALEM DE 2$000 
meaning “nothing over 2 milreis.” 
This in spite of the fact that more than 
75% of the goods had been imported 
from home, had paid the Brazilian duty 
and bore a‘ revenue stamp. Then the 
milreis began to slip. Its present level 
is about five cents. With each drop it 
became more and more difficult to find 
imported goods to sell at 2 milreis. 

In the original stock a few articles 
of Brazilian manufacture had been in- 
cluded. Not many, because 10 years 
ago there were very few things made 
in Brazil. Jim set out to find more. 
There was some very good pottery pro- 
duced near Rio in designs that had 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Ersatz or Exchange? 


ERSATZ OR EXCHANGE? 

In today’s belligerent world, the 
U. S. needs both. 

To guard against possible military 
contingencies, we must be sure of our 
ability to procure and produce (with- 
out outside help) all of the materials 
necessary to successful prosecution of 
a long war. 

And to keep our industries stable, 
and to maintain our American stand- 
ard of living, we need foreign ex- 
change. 

As long as possible, we should con- 
tinue to buy materials from other 
countries so that those countries can 
get dollars with which to buy from us. 
Without those dollars, our foreign sales 
must vanish. lf we keep insisting on a 
foreign trade program in which we 
import as little as possible, there soon 
will not be any dollar exchange in 
existence abroad. Foreign buying of 
American goods will continue to de- 
cline—even in the case of products 
which are greatly desired by other 


nations. 


STRIKING EXAMPLE 


The effect on foreign sales of Am- 
erican cars and trucks furnishes a 
striking example. We are producing 
vehicles which all the world wants— 
admittedly; which all the world wants 
badly. But we cannot hope to preserve 
dominance in foreign markets for Am- 
erican automobiles, unless America 
buys generously from abroad. We must 
import goods! 

This important fundamental must 
not be trampled upon by hasty moves 
dictated by short-visioned analysis. 
Should the time come when our na- 
tional welfare might be endangered 
even remotely by reliance on outside 
sources of supply, there would be no 
question in anybody’s mind about giv- 
ing up the last remaining vestige, if 
necessary, of our foreign trade. But 





J. D. Mooney is a vice-president of General 
Motors, and a famous authority on foreign 


trade. 
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many of our foreign markets are vastly 
important to sound national defense, 
politically as well as economically. To 
give them up in advance of necessity is 
neither sensible nor prudent. 

It is hardly possible to over-empha- 
size the need to make certain of the 
availability of substitute materials im- 
mediately. It is possible to over-empha- 
size the speed with which we should 
try to substitute large-scale domestic 
production of new synthetic products 
for the natural materials still readily 
available from outside sources, and 
thus needlessly deplete further the 
rapidly dwindling supply of dollars in 
the hands of foreign buyers. 

Our current situation as regards 
rubber furnishes a good example. 
When synthetic rubber was added to 
our ready-to-produce substitute materi- 
als some months ago, our ability to 
wage mechanized war and to carry on 
domestic transportation under war 
conditions was vastly strengthened— 
to the delight of everyone familiar 
with the essential needs of our na- 
tional defense program. The best in- 
terests of our national economy will 
not be served, however, by immediate 
stimulation of synthetic rubber pro- 
duction to the greatest possible vol- 
ume. Nor is such stimulation required 
by national defense needs. 

Suppose we examine the facts. 

In the first place, experts agree 
that the synthetic preduct is not yet 
quite as good as the natural product 
in most respects. Synthetic rubber 
tires, for example, will not yet give the 
mileage available in tires produced 
from natural rubber—and prices for 
the synthetic tires, of course, are high- 
er. Having given us the vital protec- 
tion of availability, therefore, the rub- 
ber manufacturers can readily profit 
from more time devoted to research, 
experimentation and service experi- 
ence based on small-scale output. 

In the meantime, the U. S. has on 
hand crude rubber stocks large enough 
to carry current civilian needs plus 


every possible national defense de- 
mand for at least two years. This fact 
has been stated publicly by Defense 
Commissioner W. S. Knudsen within 
the last few weeks. It is the intention | 
of the Government to see that these 
stocks are maintained. 

No shortage of natural rubber can 
come upon us suddenly. 


” 


LOOKING AHEAD 


We can still get a full quota of crude 
rubber from our usual sources in the 
Far East. We should continue to do 
so, as long as those sources remain 
open to us. Our purchases provide 
necessary dollars to foreign ‘nations 
with which they can purchase needed 
materials from us. 

Looking to the‘ future, it is immedi- 
ately desirable that we try to stimu- 
late the growth and development of 
rubber-growing projects in Central 
America, and that the production of 
rubber in the Amazon River region of 
South America be stepped up to the 
greatest possible extent. Whatever suc- 
cess can be achieved with production 
of crude rubber in these areas will be a 
definite help in providing the foreign 
exchange between us and our neigh- 
bors to the South, which is so vital 
a necessity to the implementation of 
Pan-American strength (for war or for 
peace). 

We should continue and stimulate 
these exchange-producing imports as 
long as possible. 


een ae 


The “other side” to the syn- 
thetic question: We’ve got to 
import more goods, and cre- 
ate a foreign exchange, if we 
want to keep our overseas 


commerce and political ties 
Photo: Charles Phelps Cushing. 
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“Sandy” Pratt is a refrigerator man with a heart-warming 
story. He rides his hobby-horse down the main streets of the 
country, bringing good cheer to all 


CHARLES F. BERRY 


THERE WAS A pre-holiday crowd on 
the train, and the porter was communi- 
cative. “Yas-sah,” he confided, “the 
gentleman across the aisle done have 
Christmas trees growing right under 
his berth.” 

Incredible as it sounded, my fellow 
passenger did have a young redwood 
forest beneath his seat, seedlings in tin 
cans, to be sure, but the same sequoia 
gigantea that grow 300 feet tall in 
California. ' 

He was genial, this robust gray- 
haired gentleman, the sort of person 
you can talk to readily on a train. Of 
course, he didn’t mind telling me about 
the redwoods. He always carried a box 
of 25 to give away, and I was welcome 
to one. If it were transplanted and 
watered, he said, the baby evergreen 
would become a fine tree—in two or 
three centuries. 





Cuar.es F. Berry is a Pacific Coast writer 
whose past experience includes operating an 
industrial news service and a national ad- 
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The stranger’s name, I learned, was 
Clarence F. Pratt, “Sandy” to his 
friends. I’d heard of him before, the 
apostle of the outdoor Christmas tree. 
Because “Sandy” Pratt had an idea a 
few years ago, America, or at least a 
considerable portion of it, has become 
a cheerier place at Christmas. 

Officially, Clarence Pratt is credited 
with being founder and first president 
of the Outdoor Christmas Tree Asso- 
ciation. In pursuit of his hobby (only 
it’s more than a hobby, it’s a convic- 
tion), Pratt has traveled many thou- 
sands of miles and made more than 
1,500 speeches. He has enlisted the aid 
of statesmen, business organizations, 
civic groups, clubs, publications, cham- 
bers of commerce, society. In short, he 
has launched a movement which has 
put trees in, front of more than a mil- 
lion American homes to glimmer gayly 
with Yuletide brilliance. 

According to “Sandy’s” way of 
thinking, cut-trees, destined for next- 
week’s rubbish pile, are quite too tem- 








porary to express the eternal spirit of 
Christmas. Besides, indoor trees, shield- 
ed from the eyes of the world outside, 
seem to miss the true Yuletide mean- 
ing. 

“Sandy” first started out to induce 
every Californian who owned a front- 
lawn evergreen to illuminate it at 
Christmas time. He came so close to 
his goal that he discovered there just 
weren’t enough evergreen trees grow- 
ing in the cities and towns in all 
California or the United States for the 
Christmas decoration job he had in 
view. It was then that he decided that 
if he wanted more trees he would have 
to dig in and distribute them himself. 

In the past few years, he has per- 
sonally given away more than five 
thousand baby trees of the species 
sequoia sempervirens, or sequoia gi- 
gantea, which he has unearthed in 
California’s great redwood forests. Of 
course, he never expected to re-forest 
the nation’s lawns by himself. He 
counted on other people taking up the 
idea. 

Although he’s a busy executive 
(president of the California Reéfriger- 
ator Co., a large wholesale supply 
house of Oakland and San Francisco) , 
Pratt spends all the time he can spare 
at his self-appointed task of ambassa- 
dor of the outdoor Christmas tree. He 
has induced clubs, churches and busi- 
ness organizations to give living ever- 
greens as door prizes or attendance 
awards. He has talked individuals and 
whole communities into planting Christ- 
mas trees. In at least two instances, 
almost the entire able-bodied popula- 
tion of a California town caravanned 
to nearby mountains to dig living trees 
for front yard Christmas illumination. 


REDWOODS EVERYWHERE 


Today, because of this man’s influ- 
ence, many a backyard in Brooklyn 
and front lawn in Lansing boasts a 
thriving redwood. In Eastern Canada, 
Mexico and far-off Denmark sturdy 
trees find themselves growing far from 
their native habitat. But even more ex- 
pressive of Pratt’s personality is the 
Christmas illumination of growing 
trees, hedges and lawns of a million 
American homes, shedding cheer upon 
all the outdoors. 

The story really starts fourteen years 
ago when “Sandy” and his wife, living 
in a complacent residential area of 
San Francisco, decided to set up their 
Christmas tree on the front lawn where 
their neighbors might share its enjoy- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Dividend checks alone never make stockholders happy. As owners of a company, they like to 
know what’s going on. So take them into your confidence and flatter them with small favors 


“Hello, Stockholder” 


Because stockholders are human be- 
ings, little kindnesses make them hap- 
py, petty annoyances get them upset, 
and they like to be flattered. Most of 
all, they like to hear the news from the 
companies they own. 

In spite of these facts, a study of 
170 corporations listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange shows that only 
a few have well rounded programs to 
keep stockholders informed. Only 34 
of the 170, or 20% to be exact, deliver 
quarterly statements to stockholders; 
while 21 more, or 18%, offer semi- 
annual statements. A few more put 
stuffers into the envelopes with divi- 
dend checks. 

Let’s say that 40% of these com- 
panies attempt to give their stock- 
holders news in the intervals between 
annual statements. That leaves 60% 
which does nothing. 


GIVE THEM NEWS 


Yet there are a few companies which 
give their stockholders a constant flow 
of news; real, live news. And most other 
companies would like to follow suit. 

The problem seems to be that de- 
liberately created stockholder enthusi- 
asm campaigns are too artificial. Man- 
agements hold back from giving any- 
thing artificial to stockholders, lest all 
management statements should be sus- 
pected of being less than conservative. 

This problem has been solved by 
many companies. It can be solved by 
most others. The secret is to find the 
character of the stockholder news in- 
herent within the business itself. Noth- 
ing artificial need be created if the 
stockholders are told the news. 

One company, dominant in a world- 
wide market, is owned mostly by Amer- 
icans, Canadians and Britishers—the 
kind of people who are avid for news 
but want conservatism above all else 


in financial statements. The company 


had been holding an annual meeting at 





Maurice MerMey, advertising director and 
editor, is an authority on stockholder rela- 
tions. 


MAURICE MERMEY 


which stockholders could be present, 
and had been issuing an annual report 
with three quarterly reports. The com- 
pany president had pioneered in mak- 
ing the annual reports interesting. He 
always made a speech at the annual 
meeting. His talk would comment upon 
the annual report, and amplify it. 
Mailing copies of this speech to the 
stockholders was a way of giving them 
more news and of being human. The 
report was a human but statistical 
statement; the speech was a man giv- 
ing news to his friends. 

This practice was liked so well by 
the stockholders that a letter from the 
president was added to each quarterly 
statement. The letter has three or four 
paragraphs, and there always is a ¢:\p- 
plementary statement developing one 
aspect of it. 

The annual speech and the data in 
the letters, all are matters natural to 
company management. Nothing arti- 
ficial is added to make them interest- 
ing. When the company sent, in addi- 
tion, copies of the general business 
forecasts and reviews which are given 
to editors of scientific and financial 
magazines, this also seemed right in 





James F. Bell, board chairman of General 
Mills, pours a cup of tea for a stockholder 
at one of the company’s informal meetings 


line. The stockholders are getting the 
news, and with it the genuine “feel” of 
the business. They like this company. 

Other companies are issuing § real 
news from annual meetings. A Chicago 
manufacturer, having a high percent- 
age of employee stockholders, gets. 
right down to the intimate matters of 
operations and policies at the meetings. 
A railroad keeps the meetings interest- 
ing, takes records of what is said, and 
mails printed copies of the record to 
stockholders. In both cases the annual 
meeting is made a time of giving out 
the real “feed box” information, then 
that intimate news is handed out. 


“CONFIDENTIALLY, STOCKHOLDER—” 


A communications company presi- 
dent enlivens a quarterly report with 
two pages of details about the effect of 
European conditions upon company 
business. An airplane manufacturer 
gave three pages to production pro- 
grams made necessary by our national 
defense and the sales to the R.A-F. 
This is news springing right out of the 
events which everyone is talking about. 
Stockholders of these companies feel 
they have inside data on both their 
companies and world conditions. A 
floor coverings company tells about 
foreign and domestic business, new 
ways of keeping company accounts, 
research, plant development, supplies 
of raw materials and all that, and then 
goes on into taxes, financial details, 
number of employees, who the direc- 
tors are and, everything else a stock- 
holder might want to know. 

It is wholly natural that companies. 
making consumer goods should talk to 
stockholders as to consumers, while- 
other companies should speak to them 
merely as to owners. But every com- 
pany has something interesting to say 
to stockholders—something inherent to 
the nature of the company and of its 
management. And for happy, satisfied 
stockholder relations, giving out such 
news at the most frequent possible inter- 
vals is second only to dividend checks. 
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I HAD THE pleasure of lunching the 
other day with one of my oldest 
friends, James Speyer, retired inter- 
national banker who soon will cele- 
brate his 80th birthday. We got talk- 
ing about the things in life which are 
most worthwhile and things which are 
froth. 

Mr. Speyer, scion of a German-Jew- 
ish family noted for its culture and 
philanthropy, is a native-born New 
Yorker who has played a leading role 
in bringing into being such worthy in- 
stitutions as the Museum of the City 
of New York, the Provident Loan So- 
ciety, American Society for the Control 
of Cancer, University Settlement, Spey- 
er School (experimental school for 
practice teaching) , Moderation League, 
Animal Hospital. His banker-father, on 
his deathbed, told him: “Jimmy, I’m 
leaving you a good name; that is more 
important than money.” 

Julius Rosenwald, whose business 
monument was Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
and who was one of America’s most 
broadminded philanthropists, once 
told me, towards the end of his life: 
“I am not interested any more in the 
making of money, but I like the fun 
of giving it away. Unselfish service, 
giving happiness to others, is the one 
pleasure that never wears out. All the 
other pleasures of life seem to wear 
out, but the pleasure of helping others 
in distress never does.” 

Jimmy Speyer early grasped that 
truth. One of his luncheon observations 
was, “It’s fun to give.” He bewailed 
the fact that so many Americans who 
earn enormous fortunes fail to learn 
that fundamental fact, that secret of 
happiness. 

True, the world has never known 
such givers as American business lead- 
ers, from the days of Rockefeller and 
Carnegie to the Harknesses and Sloans 
and others of yesterday and today. But 
veteran Banker Speyer urges other men 
of affairs who have earned wealth to 
enjoy the thrill of helping while still 
alive. 

Even though the New Deal has im- 
posed such terrific taxes on the wealthy, 
the venerable Mr. Speyer’s counsel is 
worth pondering. 

It was James J. Hill, railway empire 


builder of the Northwest, who ad- 
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Niles Trammell, N.B.C. president, congratu- 
lates Ford Bond (left), on rounding out 
his tenth consecutive year of announcing 
Cities Services’ famous concert 


monished, “There are no pockets in 
shrouds.” 


Jesse L. LivERMORE’s suicide was not 
illogical. He was an out-and-out gam- 








] 


bler. The fame he gained as “The Boy 
Plunger of Wall Street” went to his 
head. He scoffed at all the established 
rules for winning success: Industrious- 
ness, frugality, honoring of domestic 
obligations and decencies, moderation, 
sobriety. 

You can’t beat the game. You can’t 
get through a whole lifetime without 
pulling a reasonable load. You can’t 
get away with taking a lot out of the 
world without putting anything into it. 

The eternal verities still hold. 


THE WHIRLIGIG of time plays many 
pranks. The last time I was in New 
Orleans I ran into Governor Leche. We 
were both entraining for New York 
that evening. He visited me in my com- 
partment, stayed and talked until three 
o'clock in the morning. 

He explained his attitude towards 
business, industry. I thought it rather 
sensible. But he aroused misgivings on 
two points: Learning that I was an in- 
timate friend of the head of a very 
large corporation doing business in 
Louisiana, he confided that he was 
quietly arranging to bring a suit in- 
volving millions of dollars against this 
enterprise. I suspicioned that he want- 
ed me to tip off my presidential friend. 
And I got the idea that he wanted to 
be “approached” before the suit was 
publicly filed. 

Also, while he was giving me a glow- 
ing picture of his fancy farm, his speed 
boats, etc., I found myself inwardly 
asking: “How could you, nothing but 
a secretary to Huey Long before you 
became Governor, honestly earn the 
money to acquire such ambitious pos- 
sessions?” 

At that, I could not find it in my 
heart to adjudge Governor Leche a 
crook. ... 

He is now in the penitentiary, con- 
victed of flagrant graft. Other charges 
are hanging over his head. 

I have sometimes fancied that, after 
45 years of newspaper and magazine 
experience, I could judge human na- 
ture. Here is one instance where I was 
more wrong than right. 

Even so, I prefer to think well rather 
than ill of human beings—until my 
estimate of them is proved wrong. 


—B. C.F. 





W hat business leader returned to Europe as a member of the American Delegation on Repara- 
tions within 29 years of the time he came to America as a poor emigrant? You will find the 
answer to this and hundreds of other questions about American business life and business 
leaders in B. C. Forbes’ new book, “Little Bits About Big Men.’ See Page 33 for details. 
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Congratulations 


Frank P. Lawrence has been elected 
a vice-president of American Telephone 
& Telegraph, in charge of its long lines 
department. 

William F. Wise has been elected a 
vice-president of Aviation Manufactur- 
ing Corp. 

Walter S. Franklin, vice-president 
and a director of Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, has been elected a director of 
Guaranty Trust Co., New York. 

Maurice J. Sul- 
livan has _ been 
elected president of 
American Can Co. 

Stewart W. Mun- 
roe has been ap- 
pointed general 
salesmanager of 
Chrysler Sales Di- 
vision of the 
Chrysler Corp. 

Reginald Rumwell has been named 
advertising manager of International 
Business Machines. 

Abner H. Ferguson has been nomi- 
nated by President Roosevelt to be 
Federal Housing Administrator, suc- 
ceeding Stewart McDonald who, as 
deputy administrator of the Federal 
Loan Agency, will continue general 
supervision over FHA. 

C. C. Colbert has been elected presi- 
dent and general manager of Nehi 
Corp. 

W. Randolph Burgess, vice-chair- 
man of the board of National City 
Bank of New York, and Leo Wolman, 
Professor of Economics at Columbia 
University, have been elected trustees 
of Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

Wilfred S. King has been elected a 
vice-president of J. M. Mathes, Inc., 
advertising agency, and Charles R. 
Marshall, a vice-president, has been 
elected a director. 

B. C. Heacock and N. O. Pedrick 
have been elected directors of Illinois 
Central Railroad. 

Dr. W. D. Coolidge, famous research 
scientist, and Stuart M. Crocker, an 
executive, have been appointed vice- 
presidents of General Electric Co. 

E. E. Moore has been elected vice- 
president in charge of industrial rela- 
tions of Carnegie-Illinois Steel. 

W. C. Williams Jr., Frederick C. 
Kroeger and Edward F. Fisher have 
been elected vice-presidents of General 
Motors. Mr. Williams was elected a 
member of the Administration Com- 
mittee. 


S. W. Monroe 
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“No quibbling—no hair-splitting”’... that’s the 
reputation given’ us by our policy-holders. 
Recently a leading manufacturer* found this 
true when we reimbursed them $99,967.88. 


But more than a reputation for prompt payment, 
however, has won acceptance for 


AMERICAN CREDIT INSURANCE 


with fact-finding, cost- figuring executives. They ° 
know it serves as a powerful safeguard against con- 
ditions which may upset their credit picture without 
warning. It throws up a bulwark of defense for 


profits at a cost of only a fraction of a cent per 
dollar of sales. 


fd 


“Business Stability and Profits” 
is our new booklet, explaining how 
American Credit Insurance solves the 
credit risk problem. We will gladly 
send you a copy. Address Dept. F. 


J. F. McFADDEN, President 


First National Bank Bldg., Baltimore 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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B. C. FORBES SAYS: 


Year Ending On Up-Swing: 
But It’s Largely Artificial 


THE YEAR is ending on an up-trend in 
employment, in industry, in trade. 

The mainspring, however, is abnor- 
mal Government spending. Hence, the 
stimulation is artificial. 

Thus far, inflationary steps have been 
kept under commendable control. If 
commonsense be exercised by Wash- 
ington, by manufacturers, by mer- 
chants, by labor leaders, violent infla- 
tion, with all its lethal aftermath, can 
be averted—at least if we don’t become 
involved in war. 

That is a rather big “If.” The 
stage manifestly is being set for 


“The country dreads an inflation- 
ary price movement. There is no sound 
reason why such a movement should 
develop, in view of the abundance of 
raw materials, the idle labor and capi- 
tal, and the technical resources that 
can be drawn on to increase produc- 
tion. 

“It is the reasoned judgment of 
authorities in the peacetime industries 
that they can supply prospective de- 
mands, provided they are spaced ac- 


THE HousewiIFE AND CURRENCY INFLATION 





cording to actual needs and not swol- 
len by hoarding. Where priorities for 
the armament industries are necessary, 
as in machine tools and possibly later 
in some other lines, they will undoubt- 
edly be accepted as preferable to the 
inflationary alternatives, and in fact 
are unlikely to be gravely burden- 
some.” 


Certain prices and costs have al- 
ready advanced. One recognized food 
index has risen to the highest level in 
three years. All records agree that in- 
dustrial wage rates are, on the whole, 
the highest ever. 


Public opinion is turning against 
hasty strikes, especially in plants work- 
ing on war orders—such strikes, for 
instance, as the one involving thou- 
sands of employees solely beeatise one 
worker, while on duty, didn’t act ex- 
actly the way a union dues collector 
thought he should act towards him, 
this notwithstanding that union dues 
were not to be collected from men 
while working. Congress can be count- 
ed upon, with some confidence, to in- 
stitute measures to enforce arbitration. 

Since sacrifices have already been 
demanded from corporations in the 
form of heavily-increased taxes, since 
stockholders are being thereby penal- 
ized dividendwise, since investors in 
high-grade bonds have had their in- 

come lowered through the Gov- 
ernment’s persistent “easy mon- 


ey” policy, it is hardly likely that 





increased co-operation with Brit- 
ain. Among the prospects are that 
we will furnish Hitler’s antago- 
nist with more destroyers, with 
an increased procession of air- 
craft, with mercantile ships. Also, 
signs multiply that, through some 
means or other, this country will 
extend credit to Britain, notwith- 
standing the Johnson Act forbid- 
ding loans to nations owing us 


World War debts. 
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FLATION - Sxe Goss To 
CareyinG Her Money 


Anp Baines Her Groceries 


public sentiment will choose to 
enthrone “labor” as a sacrosanct 
class, not to be asked to make the 
slightest sacrifice despite the ex- 
treme national emergency. 


The Government has not yet 
laid down broad principles for 
financing its staggering obliga- 
tions. It is so much easier to lift 
the Federal debt limit by multiple 





How long the Berlin-Rome Axis 
will acquiesce in our buttressing 
of Britain, without instituting re- 
taliatory measures, is a question. 
Hitler’s super-Napoleonic con- 
querings may so swell his sense 
of power as to induce him to 
thrown down the gauntlet to the 
United States. 





Fear of inflation haunts many 
thoughtful minds. Observes the 
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Courtesy N. Y. Herald Tribune 


billions than it is to effect non- 
defense governmental economies 
or to draw up a scientific fiscal 
policy calculated to meet the ne- 
cessities of the situation in such 
a way as to restrict to a mini- 
mum the ultimate consequences 
of our astronomical spending. 


Stock and comodity markets 
lately have moved indecisively. 
New and prospective taxes act as 


a brake upon stock dealings. 
Caution is logical at this stage. 











In the development of radio—that Here are the main routes of the high quality The thousands of miles of wire and cable, 
important influence in modern life Bell System lines employed in broadcasting the poles, the countless items of apparatus 
— Western Electric equipment has_ service. The“ network broadcast” travelsover were supplied by Western Electric, manu- 
played a big part. these wires. / facturer and purchaser for the Bell System. 


Telephonecompany'‘control offices’likethis To keep the program at full brilliance, So, out of the telephone art has come 
one, Western Electric equipped, are located Western Electric vacuum tubes at “re- much of broadcasting’s plant. This ap- 
at important cities. They switch the network peater stations” amplify the electrical im- paratus is made by Western Electric with 
program to selected broadcasting stations. pulses with complete fidelity. the same skill as your Bell Telephone. 


Western EVechri¢ wiieexz 
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ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


THE CORNERSTONE of this Republic, as 
of all free government, is respect for 
and obedience to the law. Where we 
permit the law to be defied or evaded, 
whether by rich man or poor man, by 
black man or white, we are by just so 
much weakening the bonds of our civil- 
ization and increasing the chances of 
its overthrow, and of the substitution 
therefor of a system in which there 
shall be violent alternations of anarchy 
and tyranny.—THEODORE ROosEVELT. 


A wise man is like a straight pin, 
his head keeps him from going too 
far. —KVP PHILosoPHER. 


No barrier in this world can stop 
America but a closed mind. 
—Captain Gitt Ross WItson. 


The difference between a cordial 
man and a grouch is good breeding. 
It takes little of intelligence and no 
breeding to be a grouch. It takes in- 
telligence, good breeding and eternal 
vigilance to be considerate and cordial. 
In depression the grouch is left in the 
gutter; the cordial man is taken by the 
hand and pulled back to security. It 
pays to be well bred. —SELECTED. 


Life is a quarry out of which we are 
to mold and chisel and complete a 
character. —GOETHE. 


Of all work that produces results 
nine-tenths must be drudgery. 

—BisHop oF EXETER. 

The will of the present is the key to 
the future. —WiLiiM P. Fryve. 


Truth is a gem that is found at a 
great depth; whilst on the surface of 
the world all things are weighed by 
the false scale of custom. | —Byron. 
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Democracy is a form of government 
based on the conviction that there are 
extraordinary possibilities in ordinary 
people. 

—Dr. Harry Emerson Fospick. 


THe GAME OF LIFE 


All play the varied Game of Life, 
With chance to win or lose; 

The game goes on from day to day, 
To baffle or amuse. 


Some play the game with confidence, 
Some paralyzed with fear; 

Some play with high expectancy, 
Some fail when victory’s near. 


Some play it nervously and fast, 
Some stack the cards to cheat; 
Some play to pass the time away, 
Some, white-faced, meet defeat. 


Play on, my friends, the Game of Life, 

No matter how you fare; 

Play on, play hard, and play to win, 

But always play it square. 
—GRENVILLE KLEISER. 


Contentment furnishes constant joy; 
much covetousness, constant grief. To 
the contented even poverty is joy. To 
the discontented, even wealth is a vexa- 
tion. —FRoM THE CHINESE. 


The best rosebush, after all, is not 
that which has the fewest thorns, but 
that which bears the finest roses. 

—Henry Van Dyke. 


If we are all the heirs both of time 
and of eternity, what is our destiny? 
Change is stamped on our occupations, 
our ambitions and desires, yet the hun- 
ger of eternity is in our hearts. That 
contrast, that paradox of life, may be- 
come either a blessing or a curse. 

—James Z. Nettinca, D.D. 





A few years ago, we were on top of 
the world, we were living by our wits, 
and, as for God, we didn’t need a 
Santa Claus. Now, men find they are 
not sufficient unto themselves, that they 
cannot correct their own defects. Yes- 
terday we had no need for religion; 
today, life is empty without an altar. 

—Dr. Josepn M. M. Gray. 


If thou wouldst conquer thy weak- 
ness thou must not gratify it. 
—WILLIAM PENN. 


Anger is a short madness.—HOoRAce. 


You will never stub your toe stand- 
ing still. The faster you go, the more 
chance there is of stubbing your toe, 
but the more chance you have of get- 
ting somewhere. 

—CuHarLeEs F. KeTrerine, 
vice-president, General Motors Corp. 


The sunrise never failed us yet. 
—CELIA BAXTER. 


Mighty of heart, mighty of mind, 
magnanimous—to be this is indeed to 
be great in life—Rusk1n. 


He that does good to another man, 
also does good to himself, for the con- 
sciousness of doing good is ample re- 
ward. —SENECA. 


Labor to keep alive within your 
breast that little spark of celestial fire 
called Conscience. 

—GeorGE WASHINGTON. 


Associate reverently, and as much as 
you can, with your own _loftiest 
thoughts. —THOREAU. 


In response to many requests from 
readers, a collection of the “Thoughts” 
which have appeared on this page dur- 
ing the last twenty-three years has been 
published in book form. Price $2. 


A Text 


By good words and fair 

speeches they deceive the 

hearts of the simple. 
—Romans 16:18. 


Sent in by E. Mervin Anderson, 
Caledonia, Minn. What is your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senders of texts used. 
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Excess Profits Tax Pointers 


Paul D. Seghers, certified public accountant and president of the Federal Tax 
Forum, tells what should be done now about excess profits tax reports 


BUSINESS MEN are generally aware of 
the option given corporations to com- 
pute their liability for the new excess 
profits tax by using either the average 
income or the invested capital method. 
And they have a general understand- 
ing of these two methods. There are, 
however, a number of points in the 
law which call for- action now. 
Although a corporation is permitted 
to choose either method, the option, 
once exercised, cannot be changed for 
that year, even if changes subsequently 
are made (by the Government or by 
the taxpayer) in its taxable income for 
the current year, in its invested capital, 
or in the income of the years in the 
base period, and such changes result 
in a higher tax than would have been 
due had a different method of compu- 
tation been elected in the first place. 


THREE VITAL FIGURES 


In reaching a decision as to which 
method to use, it will be necessary to 
determine three vitally important fig- 
ures: (1) The amount of “excess prof- 
its net income” for the taxable year; 
(2) the amount of “excess profits net 
income” for the years in the base peri- 
od (1936-1939); (3) the amount of 
invested capital. 

It may seem certain, without the ne- 
cessity of any analysis of the figures, 
that one method will produce a far 
lower tax than the other, so that the 
choice is obvious. However, such a 
conclusion must be carefully tested. 
The amount of a corporation’s “excess 
profits net income” may, and in a 
great many cases will, differ greatly 
from the amount of its “net income” 
as determined for the purpose of the 
normal corporate income tax under the 
present law. 

Furthermore, the amount of “excess 
profits net income” may be either more 
or less, if the invested capital method 
is used, than if the average income 
method is chosen. The law calls for even 
more adjustments to “net income” in 


arriving at “excess profits net income” 
for the years in the base period, where 
the average income method is used. 
Likewise, “Invested Capital” (includ- 
ing “borrowed invested capital’), as 
defined in the new law, may be greatly 
disproportionate to the amount of capi- 
tal and surplus shown by the corpora- 
tion’s balance sheet. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO ACT 


Taking all this into consideration, 

good business judgment, in most cases, 
indicates the necessity of proceeding 
at once to assemble the information 
which will be necessary, when the cor- 
poration’s 1940 Federal income and 
excess profits tax returns are prepared, 
to determine whether to use the aver- 
age income or the invested capital 
method of computing its excess profits 
tax liability. 
_ If-the average income method is the 
one eventually used, it will be neces- 
sary to have full details of the corpo- 
ration’s correct income, as finally de- 
termined, or as it should be deter- 
mined, for each of the years in its base 
period, and then make the adjustments 
provided in the law to arrive at “excess 
profits net income” for these years. 

On the other hand, if the invested 
capital method is finally used in the 
return filed, it will be necessary to 
analyze all capital, surplus and surplus 
reserve accounts from the organization 
of the corporation, including, in many 
cases, the necessity of determining the 
statutory “adjusted basis” (in the 
hands of the transferors) of property 
paid in to the corporation for stock or 
as a contribution to its capital. In addi- 
tion, further complexities will be en- 
countered under various other condi- 
tions provided for in the law. 


Readers may feel free to write Mr. 
Seghers, in care of FoRBES, on ques- 
tions concerning the subjects he dis- 
cusses in this column. 


* 
for the jobs 








America has to do 


7 





Continental Motors. 


% Famous Continental! Red 
Seal motors, leaders in the field 
of power, are more than ever 
in the limelight of today's 
progress. 


On the road, on the farm, at 
sea, in the air, in oil fields and 
throughout industrial America, 
Continental smooth, depend- 
able Red Seal Power is taking 
an active part in the many im- 
portant iobs America is doing 
today. 
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Tides of Industry 


Four OF THE SIX industrial and trade indices charted below show an upward 
trend. Two—automobile production and carloadings—are down, reflecting in 
both cases the effects of the Thanksgiving holidays and a normal seasonal de- 
cline in activity. Steel production and electric power output, however, continue 
to advance to new high levels. The Forbes Business Pictograph indicates a gen- 


eral improvement throughout the country, with the industri 


and Southeastern 


sections making exceptionally good showings. 
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Steel Output (% of capacity)— 
With industry operating at 96.9% of 
capacity, output reaches a new all-time 
high as defense and other demands are 
gradually stepped up. 



































Department Store Sales (% of 
last year)—Reports from retailers in 
principal cities show Christmas trade 
running about 10% ahead of 1939. 














Automobile Output (thousands) — 
November production, though season- 
ally lower, brought Oct.-Nov. output 
above 1,000,000 cars, the best two- 
month showing since May-June, 1937. 




















Carloadings (thousands)—Show a 
decline, but are above 1939, with in- 
creases in grain, ore and coke load- 
ings offset by decreases in miscel- 
laneous freight, coal and livestock. 


















Electric Power Output (billions of 
KWH)—Continues its steady advance 
to another new high record. The Cen- 
tral Industrial and Southern States 
again report largest gains. 


HOW YOUR COMPANY 
MAY SOLVE THE 
EMPLOYE LOAN PROBLEM 


T’S hard for an employe to keep his mind on 

his job when he’s worried by unexpected 
expenses which he can’t meet out of savings. 
For his company’s good, as well as his own, he 
should have a place to borrow. 


Workers can borrow up to $300 


Perhaps your company has a loan plan for em- 
ployes. Most companies, however, feel that 
they have neither the resources nor the expe- 
rience to handle the many problems of family 
financing. In a few plants employes have organ- 
ized their own credit unions. But most workers 
must borrow elsewhere. 

To supply a legitimate source of ‘credit for 
wage—earners is the job of the modern family 
finance company like Household Finance. Here 
the responsible man or woman who needs a loan 
can borrow up to $300 largely on character and 
earning ability. No endorser or bankable secu- 
rity is needed. No wage assignment is taken. 
State laws regulate the transaction for the pro- 
tection of the borrower. Last year Household 
made over 800,000 loans to help families get 
back on their feet financially. 


Loans repaid out of income 


Borrowers at Household repay their loans in 
installments which average less than 8% of 
their monthly earnings. Thus they can repay 
out of income and without sacrifice of living 
standards. The table below shows some typical 
loan plans. Installments include charges at the 
rate of 244% per month (less in many terri- 
tories on larger loans). These charges are sub- 
stantially below the maximum allowed by the 
Small Loan Laws of most states. : 











AMOUNT PAID BACK EACH MONTH 
OF Including All Charges 
CASH 2 6 12 16 20 
LOAN mos, mos, mos. mos. mos. 
v loan loan loan loan 
r$ 20 |$ 10.38 |$ 3.63 |$ 1.95 
50 25.94 9.08 4.87 
100 51.88 | 18.15 9.75 |$ 7.66 |$ 6.41 
150 77.82 | 27.23 | 14.62 | 11.49 9.62 
200 103.77 | 36.31 | 19.50 | 15.32 | 12.83 
250 129.71 | 45.39 | 24.37} 19.15] 16.04 
300 155.65 | 54.46 | 29.25 } 22.98 | 19.24 
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Check Payments (outside of N. Y. 
City, billions of dollars) —Total debits 
for 13 weeks ended Nov. 27 were 7% 
above same period in 1939. 
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Prices (1926—100)—Raw materials (which include farm products) show a 
slight increase, with rises in steel bars and cotton yarn offset. by slight declines 


in wool yarn, silk and rubber. Finished products prices are also up. 





Above payments figured at 234% per month 
and based on — payment are in effect in 
Maryland and several other states. Due to 
local conditions, rates elsewhere vary slightly. 











Our experience shows that much family debt 
can be avoided by proper management and 
careful buying. To help families be better 
money managers Household’s home economists 
give practical guidance in budgeting and house- 
hold buymanship. Schools and colleges make 
extensive use of the booklets developed for this 
work. 

Why don’t you send the coupon for further 
information? You will be under no obligation. 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


ed ¢ 








Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
One of America's leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 282 branches in 184 cities 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
HousEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION. Dept. FM-L 

919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Please tell me more about your loan service for 
wage earners— without obligation. 
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SAY IT TO THE 


Ediphone 


EDISON pnone 
Thos. A. Edison, ty West Orange, New Jersey 
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Phone Privacy 


Safeguard confidential business and per- 
sonal conversation with the proven 
silencer—the 


HUSH-A-PHONE 


EXECUTIVES: Avoid embarrassment in 
the presence of visitors and eliminate 
hazard of business leaks. 

OFFICE QUIET: Prevents phone talk 
annoyance—improves personnel efficiency. 
FACTORIES: Solves the problem of im- 
proving hearing in noisy places. 







IN THE HOME 


Avoids embarrass- 
ment of phoning in 
the presence of vis- 
itors or serv- 
SUNS -a:<.. OF 
disturbing 
those ill or 
asleep. Hear 
better midst 
noise of radio 
or merrymak- 
ing. 


Write for Literature 


HUSH-A-PHONE CORP. 
Suite 706—43 W. 16th St., N. Y. C. 


@ Gnique Xmas Gift 
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Water Heater—Tough Insulator 
News of New Products, Materials 


Plastic Molding 


High impact phenolic molding com- 
pounds are not new. But the latest of 
these is aimed at a market where 
small frictional resistance is desirable 
—bumper shoes, refrigerator bolts. 
It has three entirely new features: 
(1) Particles are rice-sized. (2) 
Graphite is an ingredient. (3) It can 
be handled in feeders and hoppers 
more easily than previous compounds 
because it has greater consistency. 
(“Durez 1910.” Maker: Durez Plastics 
& Chemicals, Inc., North Tonawanda, 
NF 


Insulation Blanket 


Here’s a new insulating material for 
buildings, which the manufacturer 
claims is impregnable to water, mold 
or termites. The material looks like a 
blanket and comes in 1% and 1-inch 
thicknesses. It has a core made of wood 
cellulose, which weighs only 144 
pounds a cubic foot, but is rigid 
enough to support its own weight. 
(“Cell-U-Blanket.” Maker: Masonite 
Corp., 111 West Washington St., Chi- 
cago, Ill.) 


Easy Accounting 


Something new in all-electric ac- 
counting machines is one with ten fig- 
ure keys that not only writes folios and 
addresses, but also automatically adds, 
subtracts or cross-computes. The ma- 
chine is said to be speedy and easy to 
handle. (“Electric Keyboard.” Maker: 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Co., 1 Park 
Ave., New York City.) 


Exit Zero 


Another new office appliance is an 
adding-calculating machine that elimi- 
nates all ciphers preceding the actual 
answer. The maker points out that this 
is a big help to the operator in reading 
results accurately because eye-travel is 


limited to the length of the actual an- 


swer. (Model M Comptometer.” Mak. 
er: Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1735 N. 
Paulina St., Chicago, Ill.) 


Hot Water 


A new oil burner, developed for 
home use, is reported to heat 126 gal- 
lons of water on only one gallon of oil. 
It is available in three sizes to heat 
40, 50 or 65 gallons of water an hour. 
(“Type 60B.” Maker: Carrier Corp., 
Syracuse, N. Y.) 


Bag 


Timed to the rush of defense orders 
is a cellophane bag for filing small 
machine parts. The maker claims it 
points the way to better housekeeping, 
while the men on the assembly floor 
get a break because small parts will 
not arrive all jumbled up. (“Cello- 
phane Bags.” Maker: Dobeckmun Co., 
Cleveland, O.) 


Drum Mover 


A new device is said to make it safe 
and easy to move drums and barrels 
around. It has a long handle with a 
pronged “collar,” which can be ad- 
justed to fit whatever size drum or 
barrel you want to move. The length 
of the handle gives lots of leverage, 
but requires little effort, we are told. 
(“Tipper.” Maker: Lewis-Shepard 
Sales Corp., 295 Walnut St., Water- 


town, Mass.) 


Meter Trough 


A separate cover for each electric 
socket is the feature of a new trough 
for meters. Now, says the manufac- 
turer, you can repair one meter with- 
out fear of disturbing others, as only 
one socket is exposed. (Maker: The 
Square D. Co., Detroit, Mich.) 

—Epmunp STone. 


Please mention ForBes when writing 
to manufacturers about these items. 














Industry’s Biggest Problem 


“] BELIEVE the most important new 
thought in industrial relations is the 
recognition that emotional thinking is 
the chief motivating force of a great 
number of people—perhaps the ma- 
jority—at all levels of responsibility.” 

This statement comes from Harold 
H. Swift, vice-chairman of the board 
of Swift & Co., who believes that tech- 
niques must be developed that will 
help management to understand the 
emotional thinking of employees—ex- 
ecutives, as well as rank and file work- 
ers. 

“At no level of employment are we 
logical thinkers,” Swift says. “And if 
we highly-trained men of the execu- 
tive group are not logical thinkers, 
why should we expect less-trained or 
less-educated people to be? 

“We all have our good days and 
our bad days. But do we remember 


that in our dealings with manual 


laborers, office clerks, salesmen and 
others, who are just as human and 
frail as we? Do we give our em- 
ployees as much right to tempera- 
ment as we exercise ourselves? Some- 
times I’m profoundly grateful that I’m 
one of the executives, so I can regu- 
late meetings, postpone discussions, 
dodge responsibilities, and thus humor 
my own idiosyncracies.” 


TWO COMMON MISTAKES 


Swift believes that two of his com- 
pany’s early mistakes are common to 
all industry, namely, dealing with the 
working man as a member of a 
“gang,” and believing that the work- 
ing man’s chief interest is his pay 
check. 

To Swift’s way of thinking, every 
worker wants: 


' 
1. To be considered as an _ in- 





dividual and not as one of the gang. 


2. To feel that he has a dignified 
and secure part in a worthwhile en- 
terprize. 


3. To have an opportunity to think 
and, at times, to express himself about 
things that are going on about him. 


4. To get a living wage, certainly 
not less than others get for equivalent 
work. 


5. To live his own life. 


“As one chiefly interested in the 
human problems of production,” Swift 
concludes, “I believe it is our job to 
make industry run smoothly through 
the work of our employees. And I be- 
lieve that with all the jolts and disloca- 
tions of present preparedness, the per- 
sonnel problem remains our biggest. 

“I say, as a last word, that if this 
emergency trains us to think of people 
in bulk—as whole nations, as classes, 
as armies of marching men, as gangs 
of any size whatever—then it will be 
the blackest experience through which 
America has ever passed.” 








One shot of “Prestone” anti-freeze lasts all win- 
ter. Ends freeze-up, boil away, fumes, rust and 


corrosion. Made to an exclusive formula. Used in more 
cars than any other brand ever made. GUARANTEED IN 
WRITING. See your dealer now. 


The words “Prestone” and “Eveready” are registered trade-marks of 


National Carbon Company, Inc. 






















“PRESTONE” Anti-freeze\ 


“THERE’S NOTHING ELSE LIKE IT” 
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Convertible Preference Stock, 
$4.25 Series of 1935, Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of $1.06 on the Con- 
vertible Preference Stock, $4.25 Series of 1935, 
of COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION has been declared payable 
January 1, 1941, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business December 10, 1940. The 
transfer books will not close. Checks will be 
mailed. 
Common Stock, Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of $1.00 per share in cash 
has n declared on the Common Stock of 
COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
CORPORATION, payable January 1, 1941, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
December 10, 1940. The transfer books will not 
close. Checks will be mailed. 


JOHN I. SNYDER, Treasurer. 
November 28, 1940. 

















PHILCO CORPORATION 


Radios « Auto Radios « Tubes « 
Refrigerators ¢ Air Conditioners 


DIVIDEND ON 
COMMON STOCK 


The directors of Philco Corporation 
have declared a dividend of twenty- 
five cents ($.25) per share on the 
outstanding common stock, payable 
December 21st, 1940, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business December oth, 1940. 


PHILCO CORPORATION 














UNION CARBIDE 

AND CARBON 

CORPORATION 
uc 


A cash dividend of Seventy-five cents 
(75¢) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of this Corporation has 
been declared, payable January 1, 
1941, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business December 6, 1940. 


ROBERT W. WHITE, Treasurer 








WM.F. VICTOR oe WL es 














Your dividend notice in 
Forses directs nationwide at- 
tention of influential investors 
in fimance and industry to your 
company. 
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Stock Market Outlook 


JAMES G. DONLEY 


TENDENCY to dawdle when action seems 
to be called for, has become a charac- 
teristic of the stock markets of today. 
The apparent reason is the lack of an 
active and sizable professional trading 
element, particularly on the floor of the 
Stock Exchange. 

It is a condition which must be taken 
into account in trading calculations, 
because it will often be found that 
when a move does not come at the 
time the experienced trader thinks it 
should, it may develop later. The mar- 
ket situation as this is written (Dec. 
6) furnishes an illustration. Stocks 
have encountered at least temporary 
support around the 130 Dow-Jones in- 
dustrial level, which is the area in 
which the market “made a line” 
throughout most of October. 

Under market conditions as they 
once were, traders would have noted 
that support, bought stocks and helped 
to bring about a rally. Nowadays, such 
a technical rally either makes a de- 
layed appearance or fails of develop- 
ment in a market which merely stops 
going down. 

Meanwhile, the deterrents to specu- 
lative buying continue to be the war 
and domestic political uncertainties, 
along with the pervading fear that cor- 
poration profits are in for a squeeze 
between rising labor and material costs 
on the one side, and increasing taxes 
along with strict control of selling 
prices on the other. 

What rising tax burdens can do to 
net profits, even when industry is 
sharply stimulated by war and de.ense 


orders, is clearly shown by the British 
experience. Tax schedules in Great 
Britain, it is true, have been ‘raised to 
levels considerably higher than here, 
but it is also to be remembered that 
our rates are due to be lifted a few 
times yet. A compilation by the Lon- 
don “Economist” reveals that aggre- 
gate gross profits of 304 British com- 
panies were 40% over last year in the 
three months ended Nov. 2, 1940. 
Largely due to higher taxes, however, 
aggregate net profits were down 23%. 
One aircraft company’s net after taxes 
declined to one-fifth that of a year ago. 
It may be argued that, because we are 
not yet at war, our tax rates will not 
rise so drastically as the British, but 
it is unwise to accept current earnings 
as likely to be repeated in 1941. 

To sum up: Unless tax fears and 
various uncertainties become more 
acute over the near-term, the market 
is entitled to rally from recent support 
levels to the 134-135 area, at least. Ad- 
herents to the bear side have become 
so numerous that any lift in sentiment 
over the year-end might bring the aver- 
ages back even closer to their Novem- 
ber highs. But such a rally would not 
change the market picture, which, in 
my opinion, is bearish and strongly 
suggests a drop to at least 120-122— 
as a starter. 


Advance release by air mail, or a tele- 
graphic summary of this regular ar- 
ticle, will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on 
request. 
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Some Stocks to Watch 
JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Reports from Washington indicate in- 
tention to increase the normal corpora- 
tion tax (18% a year ago, now 24%) 
to 30%. There is also talk of changing 
the present excess profits tax, which 
now takes as much as 50% of the prof- 
its in excess of either 8% of invest- 
ed capital or the average earnings for 
the past four years. The 50% rate 
might be increased; the 8% exemption 
might be reduced to 6%. And it is re- 
ported that the Treasury Department 
desires to have the average-earnings 
option removed. The latter seems in- 
credible, as it would seriously reduce 
the value of many of our leading stocks. 

Since it has been announced that any 
new taxes will not be imposed on this 
year’s profits, we will not know until 
next year what the new taxes will be. 
But this should make for continued 
caution in the security markets. T:1ere- 
fore, | again urge readers to watch 
carefully developments in this field. In 
this connection, we can look for the 
worst should the United States enter 
the war, as many fear. 


The recent increase in the normal. 


tax to 24% has already caused a con- 
siderable shrinkage in utility earnings; 
and it is reported that the SEC is plan- 
ning to order the utilities to increase 
their depreciation charges. This will 
further reduce earnings available for 
stockholders. For some weeks, utility 
stocks have been declining, with divi- 
dend reductions seemingly in the off- 
ing. Unless organized opposition can 
induce Washington to cease continual 
harassment of the utility industry, the 
holders of these stocks will be faced 
with a still more serious situation. 

The real forgotten man is the in- 
vestor, the man who is thrifty, whose 
savings have provided the capital for 
industry, which, in turn, provides em- 
ployment and the source of taxation. 

I hope that some element of fairness 
and commonsense will be used in the 
proposed tax program; otherwise, the 
earnings of many of the blue-chip 
stocks will be considerably reduced, 
and their prices reduced possibly 25% 
or more. 


Among stocks which would be espe- 


cially hurt by further drastic increases 
in taxation are: 


Aluminum Corp. 
Air Reduction 
Coca-Cola 
Westinghouse Elec. 
General Electric 
du Pont 


Parke, Davis 
Philip Morris 
American Tobacco 
Union Carbide 
Corn Products 


In the event of a compromise peace, 
I would like to present a list of stocks 
which should benefit from peace—and 
suggest this list be kept for future ref- 
erence: ; 


Range Since 
1937 Recent 
High Low Price 
Amerex (Am. Express 
travelers checks).. 37 10 12 


Colgate-Palmolive ... 25 7 11 
Int. Harvester ....... 120 38 54 
pa eS 73 19 23 
pene Be pee 88 20 29 


Mergenthaler Linotype 57 12 23 
Singer Sewing Ma- 

Ee Pe 427 99 108 
Socony-Vacuum ..... 23 7 8 
Standard Oil of N.J. 76 29 33 
Swift International .. 33 16 - 17 
U.S. Rubber common 72 15 23 
U.S. Rubber preferred 118 43 90 
Universal Leaf Tobac- 


A great many stocks in recent years 
have failed to emerge from the de- 
pressed levels at which they have been 
selling. Many are below their net work- 
ing capital per share, and sell on a low 
price-earnings ratio. Normally, one 
would expect that his purchase would 
in course of time show an excellent ap- 
preciation percentagewise. 

It is possible that these stocks will 
not decline very much even if the blue- 
chips in the Dow-Jones industrial aver- 
ages should undergo a further setback 
from over-taxation or developments 
abroad. 

There need be no haste in buying, 
but I would like, in the next issue, to 
name a few of these stocks which read- 
ers might watch, and buy in case any 
real “bargain days” come along. 


—Dec. 6, 1940. 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to interested 
readers on the day of its writing. Rates 


on request. 











What 4 Ahead por 
STOCKS 


in 1941? 


What unique opportunities ahead ? 
Which industries will lead? 
What pitfalls to avoid? 


NSWERS to sixteen vital 
questions on business and 
finance —a valuable guide to 
investment in the New Year — 
are contained in the Annual 
UNITED OPINION Forecast for 
1941. Gives also — 


10 Outstanding Stocks 


Forecast includes list of 10 outstanding 
stocks for 1941, selected by our staff 
from 100 issues most favored by leading 
financial authorities. 


Get the Facts — pree/ 


That you may test the accuracy of 
UNITED OPINION advices for your- 
self, we will send you the Annual Fore- 
cast with analysis of 10 Outstanding 
Stocks for 1941, without obligation. 


Send for Bulletin FM-21 FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. ~ re Boston, Mass. 








BENEFICIAL INDUSTRIAL 


LOAN CORPORATION 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors, as follows: 


PRIOR PREFERENCE STOCK 
$2.50 Dividend Series of 1938 
62!/o¢ per share 
(for quarterly period ending Dec. 31, 1940) 
COMMON STOCK 
50¢ per share 


1 Both dividends are payable Dec. 
31, 1940 to stockholders of record 
at close of business Dec. 16, 1940. 

















E. A. BaILey 


Treasurer 


Dec. 2, 1940 

















1941 
Inflation or Panic? 


Will inflation finally come in 1941? Or 
will a panic develop? The answer—A com- 
plete prediction in our 1941 Stock Forecast, 
including graph of the expected trend of 
stocks the whole year in advance! For 22 
consecutive years our Forecasts have been 
direct and remarkably accurate. Let the 
1941 Forecast protect you in the dangerous 
year ahead. Forecast includes monthly 
supplements and special letters—a_ full 
year’s service. Price $100.00. 


Proof of accuracy, including 
1940 prediction of the bi: 
break, free. Ask for R-1. 


W.D.GANN & SON, Inc. 





82 Wall Street New York 
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Trunks Up 


(Continued from page 15) 








been brought over from Portugal a 
long time ago. Jim cajoled the manu- 
facturer into adopting new designs and 
gave him the largest orders he had ever 
received. He likewise hunted up manu- 
facturers of glassware and porcelain, 
and men who were making crude and 
poorly designed pots and other kitchen 
utensils. 

Jim’s timing of this was just right. 
Public-minded Brazilians were anxious 
to see their country industrialized. But 
it lacked both capital and trained tech- 
nicians. The little homey things Jim 
wanted did not require much capital 
or a high degree of technical skill to 
make. Ten years earlier he would have 
run into indifference. Now he found 
the small manufacturers eager to co- 
operate, and many of them have risen 
to prosperity through the start that 
James E. Marshall gave them. 


FIGURES DON’T LIE 


The results of Marshall’s work are 
beginning to show up in the official 
statistics of Brazilian exports. The lit- 
tle Syrian girl who was the first cus- 
tomer was attracted by the cheap doll 
because there were not many little girls 
in Brazil who owned a doll. Jim started 
specializing in dolls and encouraged 
the manufacture of all kinds of toys. 

Marshall’s development of small 
manufacturing in Brazil has but slight 
effect on importations from America, 
for most of the Brazil-made articles 
are of cheap varieties that American 
manufacturers do not produce. But 
German and Japanese manufacturers 
have already taken several socks on 
their respective chins and have a lot 
more coming to them. For this kind of 
cheap unbranded merchandise is pre- 
cisely what Germany and Japan de- 
pend upon for a substantial part of 
their foreign trade. On the other hand, 
the development of these small fac- 
tories adds to the number of Brazil’s 
growing middle class and creates more 
customers for the quality goods which 
we make. 

With the continued drop in the value 
of Brazilian currency, the 2 milreis 
signs eventually came down from the 
stores. But Brazilians still call them 
“the dime stores.” 

When the main store in Rio was 
opened, there were crowds from the 
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first few minutes after the shop girls 
took their places. Before the year end- 
ed Jim had four stores in Rio. On the 
anniversary of the opening in Niteroi, 
he opened one in Sao Paulo, 300 miles 
away. The reputation of Lojas Ameri- 
canas has spread so that 50 policemen 
had to be called in to keep order at 
the opening, and admit customers a 
few at a time. 


FROM 12 To 1,000 


The original salesforce was a dozen 
girls; now there are more than a thou- 
sand. As the stores grew in size and 
number Marshall brought young bach- 
elors from the States to help him. Any- 
one who has seen many Brazilian 
young ladies might anticipate there'd 
be weddings. It won’t be long before 
Brazilian-American boys and girls will 
be traveling northward across the equa- 
tor to go to school. 

When Jim started, Americans who 
had lived in Brazil for years prophesied 
failure. Brazilians would be ashamed 
to be seen going into what was avow- 
edly a cheap store, they said. The plan 
to display the goods on unprotected 
open counters was not only suicidal 
but wicked. It would encourage petty 
thievery. You would think that Jim was 
a Brazilian patriot when he shows you 
figures over a period of years proving 
that his losses from petty thefts of 
customers and the pilfering of his em- 
ployees amount to less than half of 
similar losses in the chain stores of 
the good old United States. 

Jim Marshall has never gone to 
Buenos Aires, the place for which he 
started. Maybe he will get there some 
day. But he has a lot to do in Brazil. 

“There are 45,000,000 customers in 
this country,” he told me, “and there 
are a lot of them that I am not selling 
anything to.” 








Mr. Pratt’s 


Christmas Carol 
(Continued from page 18) 








ment. It seemed to him that Christmas 
in America was becoming too much a 
closed family affair, celebrated by 
relatives behind doors and curtained 
windows. 

It was then that the live-tree idea 
first came to “Sandy.” In front of his 
home grew a magnificent fifty-year-old 


Monterey cypress, a survivor of the 
original Sutro Forest and planted by 
Adolph Sutro, then mayor of San 
Francisco. How truly, he thought, a 
living tree symbolizes the spirit ot 
Christmas. 

“Sandy” decorated the 60-foot tree 
with dozens of colored lights. The re- 
sult was a sensation. Situated high on 
one of the hilltops just west of Twin 
Peaks, the radiant Christmas symbol 
lured thousands of motorists up from 
the congested highways. 


IDEA TAKES ROOT 


Clarence Pratt’s idea ripened into a 
crusade. He founded the Outdoor 
Christmas Tree Association, and many 
prominent names became associated 
with this non-profit organization. How 
well he succeeded was gauged by one 
business man who discovered that last 
Christmas colored electric light sales 
doubled in California; one distributor 
sold 4,600,000 colored electric light 
bulbs for the holidays. Such statistics 
do not interest “Sandy” Pratt. What 
does interest him is that his goal of 
100,000 illuminated outdoor’ trees in 
California was reached in 1938, that 
last year the number reached over 
200,000. 

Perhaps the most ambitious project 
of the outdoor Christmas tree move- 
ment is the promotion of the greatest 
Santa Claus Lane ever conceived—the 
illumination of 25 miles of towering 
redwoods bordering California’s Santa 
Cruz highway. Impossible as it may 
sound, this dream is fast becoming a 
reality. Last year, with the aid of San- 
ta Cruz business men, seven miles of 
coastal highway were illuminated. This 
year even more miles of these oldest 
and tallest of all evergreen trees are 
being trimmed with gay lights and 
decorations. 

Besides giving away young trees and 
encouraging Christmas illumination 
contests, Pratt takes an active part in 
such San Francisco community proj- 
ects as the John McLaren Christmas 
tree party for playground youngsters 
and the Shriners’ Hospital tree for 
crippled children. Also, he founded the 
annual Judean pastoral pageant, which 
attracts 200,000 visitors to Golden Gate 
Park each Christmas season. 

“Doesn’t your hobby keep you away 
from your business during the holiday 
season?” I asked him. 

“Perhaps that is one of the reasons 
why it’s so practical,” he answered 
with. a Santa Claus twinkle in his 
eye. 
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Power to Burn 
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vate power industry to thank. For in- 
dustry has kept ahead of the parade. 
In effect, it does tomorrow’s work— 
today. 

That is fortunate because American 
industry, if it is to build arms and at 
the same time keep us supplied with 
the things now used in everyday life, 
will need to double or treble its current 
production. Yet even such a step-up 
does not dismay the electric utility in- 
dustry. 

At the 1940 peak demand for elec- 
tricity, the industry had a 40% safety 
margin; it had the capacity to make 
that much more energy than its cus- 
tomers were buying. In fact, the indus- 
try is equipped to supply all the power 
that our 70,000 factories can use, in- 
cluding plants still idle. 

As rapidly as new plants are con- 
structed, the industry will increase its 
capacity. 


—AND THEN SOME! 


So far as night work is concerned— 
which may become necessary—the elec- 
tric utilities are sitting pretty. At night 
the demand for power is relatively low; 
an increase then would be as cream to 
a kitten. 

Add to the foregoing reassuring con- 
siderations the fact that the Govern- 
ment, many municipalities and some 
manufacturing companies too, are also 
generating power—and worries over 
danger of a power shortage vanish like 
mists before a Sahara sun. 

The possibility of any shortage 
would arise only if the power industry 
could not obtain new generating equip- 
ment. That puts the question up to the 
manufacturers of electrical products, 
up to another progressive branch of 
our power industry headed by General 
Electric and Westinghouse. How are 
they set? 

Early this year, Westinghouse made 
a thorough analysis of its great organi- 
zation to ascertain what products it is 
best qualified to make for wartime use. 
It presented its findings to the Govern- 
ment and today is working at capacity 
to supply both Government and private 
industry. Its effort has been synchron- 
ized; the Government knows precisely 
what the manufacturer is doing, and 
the company has co-ordinated its con- 
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tinuous supply of equipment for the 
power industry while it is installing 
turbines in 45 U. S. Navy first-line 


fighting craft and filling other war 


orders. 

No sooner had President Roosevelt 
issued his call to arms than General 
Electric launched a $100,000,000 ex- 
pansion program. Meanwhile, this com- 
pany, too, is proceeding as before to 
fill orders from the power industry; 
and such orders are legion. Just re- 
cently it announced the projection of 
a plan to build floating power houses 
that can be installed on vessels no 
larger than a Great Lakes freighter, 
and towed into inland harbors, rivers 
and canals to serve as auxiliary power 
plants if needed. 

Many people seem to believe that the 
power industry needs a lot of govern- 
ment help. But does it? 

Federal loans, at low interest charge, 
have been offered electric utilities for 
expanding their generating capacities. 
Fine, but the operating companies (ex- 
cept those few that couldn’t get loans 
anyway) don’t want or need Govern- 
ment loans. One system alone has 
$160,000,000 in cash. And the indus- 
try, as a whole, enjoys a credit rating 
so robust that banks are avid to lend 
it money. 

Much has been said about the need 
of a vast grid system to pool the re- 
sources of power companies operating 
in widely separated areas. But the 
power companies have already hooked 
up with neighboring systems wherever 
such inter-connections have appeared 
logical—for example, power is sent 
from Niagara Falls to New York City 
and vice versa, while Chicago and 
Pittsburgh exchange power freely. 
Nevertheless, the clamor for a grid 
grows, arising apparently from people 
who have had little, if any, practical 
experience in operating power systems. 

Other ideas have been voiced. But 
probably the best plan for helping the 
power industry lies within the philos- 
ophy of the American Way: to put the 
responsibility upon the industry to do 
the job, and then let it go ahead. 

That method proved effective during 
the World War, and it will prove ef- 
fective again. For, in the United States, 
Government and business have long 
been schooled in the partnership of co- 
operation. 

No industry has proved the value of 
teamwork with government to a great- 
er extent than the privately-owned 
power industry. 











SUCCESS 
SECRETS?! 





T AKE ONE EVENING AWAY from 
pressing business cares and scream- 
ing headlines and read how many 
of America’s foremost business leaders 
got their start ... won advancements... 
cashed in on or made their own oppor- 
tunities ... turned adversities into assets 
... played their “luck.” Learn how busi- 
ness dynamos like William Knudsen, 
Thomas Watson, Leroy Lincoln, Bill Holler 
and hundreds of other go-getters work 
» Hive. « s thigk: and «<.. \.) relax. 
You'll find hundreds of anecdotes to 
brighten your immediate outlook — to 
hearten you in your daily tasks—to add 
zest to your every day conversation! 


No book in recent years can 
match this volume in human 
interest, in inspiration, in 
insight into the fundamen- 
tals necessary for SUCCESS. 
No writer is better equipped 
and qualified to give you 
first-hand bits about big 
men than B. C. FORBES. 


To make 1941 a year of achievement— 
send for this book today. The coupon 
below brings you a copy by return mail. 
Read as few or as many pages as you 
like. If this book doesn’t immediately 
give you a “lift” just send it back within 
5 days and your $2.50 will be refunded. 


sseseeesas! MONEY-BACK OFFER errs 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Send me prepaid a copy of “LITTLE 
BITS ABOUT BIG MEN” by B. C. FORBES. 


It is distinctly understood that I may — 


return the book within 5 days and my 
$2.50 will be immediately refunded. (If 
resident of N.Y.C., add 5c for sales tax.) 
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0 CHECK HERE IF YOU ENCLOSE $5 
FOR GENUINE LEATHER EDITION 
WITH GOLD EDGES. SAME REFUND 
PRIVILEGE, OF COURSE. (Add 10c for 
sales tax, if N.Y.C. resident.) 
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Defense at the Crossroads 


ACCUMULATING frictions between sev- 
eral major departments of government 
are the root of real difficulties in na- 
tional defense. Some sharp realign- 
ment in the whole emergency program 
appears close at hand. Experienced 
business administrators now wield a 
waning influence. On the other hand, 
Leon Henderson and Sidney Hillman, 
two of the New Deal’s most trusted 
trouble-shooters, have taken over all 
policy-making responsibilities in the 
National Defense Advisory Commis- 
sion. 

The Commission’s staff numbers 
more than 2,000 payrollers, with ex- 
perienced left-wingers of the Hender- 
son-Hillman school in most key spots. 
This group inclines to the view that the 


defense program can succeed only in 
the degree that government manages 
production directly. They view the pro- 
gram not only as an urgent job to be 
done, but also as a rare opportunity 
for vast experiments in nationalization 
of certain key industries. 

Some advisers close to the President 
express the feeling that private enter- 
prise should not be given a trial in the 
defense program, but that government 
operation, under a rigid system of ma- 
terial priorities and production quotas, 
should be instituted at once. The rise 
of Henderson and Hillman in authority 
and influence represents the slow ascen- 
dency of the government-management 
idea. Meanwhile fundamental policies 
remain undefined. 





Industrial Health Takes the Stage 


WiTH DEFENSE production in high 
gear, management is giving more at- 
tention than ever to industrial health 
problems. First aid instruction, for in- 





stance, is coming back with a bang 
(above) While safety contests, which 
have lagged in recent years, are fast 
regaining importance on all fronts. 
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Although the Government has award- 
ed defense contracts approximating 
$10,000,000,000 during the last six 
months, only a very small fraction of 
this material actually is in production 
—perhaps 20%, according to War De- 
partment estimates. In many cases, in- 
dustries still are awaiting detailed speci- 
fications, after which new plant capac- 
ity must be realized. 

Secondly, there is growing uncer- 
tainty in many industries as to Wash- 
ington’s first objective in the defense 
program. At one point it is stated that 
aid to Britain is the immediate need. 
At another point, there is equal pres- 
sure for prior development of those ca- 
pacities essential to American defense 
alone. This conflict in policy has be- 
come increasingly important during 
the last three months. Apparently, it 
can be resolved only by a fundamental 
decision on foreign policy relating to 
the war. 


A third difficult decision is pending 
on labor policy. White House economic 
advisers acknowledge that adequate de- 
fense production cannot be achieved 
under the prevailing rules of organized 
labor touching apprentice training. 
Expansion is the cry in every branch 
of industry, but labor’s seniority and 


training rules remain somewhat rigid. 


Admittedly, there are uncertainties 
of profound import in the foreign situ- 
ation. A long war, in the official Wash- 
ington view, appears far less likely, as 
compared with the outlook 60 days 
back. There is increasing attention to 
possible measures of economic defense 
at home against a sudden European 
armistice. Abroad the impression ap- 
pears to be gaining that more general 
participation by the U. S. must be at 
least six months forward, if not longer. 

The question of U. S. credits for 
belligerents is not a political sizzler in 
Washington—for the reason that cred- 
its are but a preliminary phase of ac- 
tual production, and the production 
problem continues bogged down in 
fundamental conflicts of policy and 
Executive indecision. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s decision to take a 
vacation cruise truly reflects the new 
attitude in Washington. Momentous 
events are in flux overseas. Two weeks 
or a month easily may present an en- 
tirely new picture for America—a pic- 
ture pivoting upon peace and recon- 
struction rather than total war all 
around. —LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 
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ing economical service . . . this'is true ~*~ 
not only of the trucks we purchased | 
from you during the last year; but 

every Dodge truck we have placed in 
service since 1935 .. . the 144-ton units 

placed in operation overt 5 years ago 

are still on the job and operating with 

an efficiency that compares favorably 

with the later model Dodge trucks.” 
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Commissioner, City of Toledo, Ohio 
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